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Lots of advertising will have to go over our economic dam to produce the big 


sales needed to keep plants humming, provide jobs, and maintain high nation- 





al income. By its wartime performance, industry again has demonstrated its 
own ability and the rightness of free economy. Advertising is the proved 


method of getting business most economically. Combine these two great forces 





and America will continue to win frontiers. Help customers now to plan 


their postwar printing. And when the time comes, specify Champion paper. oe 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio ae 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS ra 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 














DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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PRODUCTION BILL OF MATERIALS AND STORES REQUISITION 
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material—lack of time or labor 
for distribution—are no problem 
at all to the printer doing rule- 
form composition the Ludlow 
way. With Ludlow ruleform ma- 
trices, such work is produced in 
clean-cut sluglines relatively as 
easily as general display or job 
composition. 


¢ With the multiplicity of forms 
now required for war-plant pro- 
duction or essential civilian use, 
the Ludlow-equipped plant has 
a decided advantage over the 
printer who is limited to old- 
time methods, in being able to 
handle a large variety of work 
and to make deliveries that 
would be difficult under other 
conditions. 


¢ The Ludlow ruleform system 
offers an entirely different but 
simple way of producing print- 
ed forms, solving the problem of 
cutting, joining, aligning and fit- 
ting rules and of inserting box 
heads and other typelines. 


¢ The Ludlow operator setting 
ruleforms has horizontal-rule 


vertical-rule intersecting ma- 
trices for cross-rule spacing, and 
special slug-aligning matrices 
for positioning and holding ver- 
tical-rule sections in alignment 
—with these he can produce 
almost every kind of ruleform 
composition. Ludlow ruleforms 
are solid units, with rules joined 
and aligned, assuring a credit- 
able printing job. 


¢ A distinctive Ludlow advan- 
tage is repeat-casting from a 
single setting of as many lines 
as are needed to complete the 
job. Multiple ruleforms also may 
be produced in the same man- 
ner, reducing pressrunning time 
and making the use of electro- 
types unnecessary. 


¢ Printers who have installed 
the Ludlow primarily for its ad- 
vantages on ruleforms have also 
found it a time-saver on display 
and job composition. 


Very likely the Ludlow is the 
answer to your particular com- 
position requirements. Let us 
tell you more about it. 


Ludlow Typograph Co., 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Karnak family 
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= Germany is crushed this year or next year, the 
end is certain to strike us with surprising suddenness. How 
will you be fixed when Uncle Sam gives the signal for some 
resumption of business as usual? Mechanical-wise you can 


make plans now even though you know the entire Hoe plant 





is engaged in war work. A Hoe sales engineer will be glad to 
discuss your requirements and thereby help you to be among 


the first printers ready for the future. 


Back the Mlack... Buy more War Bonds 





910 EAST 138th STREET NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 








BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° BIRMINGHAM ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Former Printer Writes to Hammermill... 


from a 
~ fox hole in 
_ New Guinea 


— 
E - ce Ot a A TR — 


Hammer Mill Bond Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

...We are now in the jungles of New Guinea. 
The other day me and my buddy had to hit a 
fox hole in a kind of hurry. There in the mud 
and water we lay in was, lo and behold, a 
copy of Time magazine... 

We ran across your ad, ‘‘How to Avoid 
Working Nite after Nite.”’ Brother, I wish I 
could learn that...I have used your paper in 
my work at home. I worked for a large lithog- 
raphy concern and know the quality of 
your paper and it is second to none. 

* * * 





Hammermill hopes that the writer of this 
This letter and coupon, still stained _o will be back at his old job before long. 

: ‘ e are proud of his friendly comment, and 
with brown New Guinea mud, were ee will do our best to be worthy of it—to make 
received recently by Hammermill. — Hammermill papers the kind that can 
always be relied onin printshop and business 
office as well—the kind that is remembered 
favorably even in a fox hole in New Guinea— 
the kind that will keep its reputation 
““second to none.’’ 





If you are not familiar with what papers are available for commercial use, the 
Hammermill Manual of Paper Information will be helpful to you. Revised and 
up-to-date, it lists grades, weights, finishes, sizes of all Hammermill papers. 


BUY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


gins eee 


ie, Pa. . er In 
Hammermill Papert Company, rf the Hammermill Manual of Pap 
free—my 


Please send me— vs 
rite on, your business letterhea 
Name. moe ' em 


(Please attach to» 
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We made the paper map in his pocket 


Did it ever occur to you that 
when a soldier goes into the 
water up to his neck, everything 
he carries gets wet — including 
the map in his pocket? 


Military maps must be made 
from paper that can stand 24 
hours immersion without dis- 
integrating. They must be able 
to come through the surf of 
beachhead landings and still be 
legible and usable. 


Could we make paper with such 
a high “wet strength”? By the 
ton? Fast? 


It so happened that we could. 


We had been experimenting 
witha limited production of high 
“wet strength” papers. We were 


ready to turn out a satisfactory 
map paper. And it is serving 
with the armed forces right now. 


Perhaps this paper will have 
some special postwar use. 
Whether it does or not, what 
we learned in making it and 
other wartime papers will help 
to make our standard papers 
better than ever. 


For more than 40 years, we have 
been experimenting with cellu- 
lose fibre—the source of most 
paper. And for many years we 


have made a thousand miles of 


fine printing paper every day. 


It is certain that such experience 
will be valuable to users of print- 
ing in the new problems that 
peace will bring. 


FIBRE 


THAT COUNTS 





OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ny THE | MONOTYPE 


Meets Every Requirement 
mn of Your 
Composing Room 


Machine Typesetting. 1: sets type in all 
measures up to 60 picas wide in all sizes 
from 4 to 18 point. Straight matter, tabular 
and intricate work, ruled forms, rule-and- 
figure work — in fact, all kinds of composi- 
tion — are done with unequalled facility and 
speed, at the lowest cost. ‘The Composition 
Caster can be equipped to make display 


type and strip material. 


Type for Hand Composition. The Dis- 
play Type Attachment enables the same 
Monotype to cast new type, quads, spaces, 


special characters and decorative material 


Combines 3 Functions 


In One Machine 


for hand composition in all sizes from 4 
to 36 point. More than 350 series of type 
faces and 7500 ornaments and borders are 


available. Many good faces may be rented. 


Materials for Make-Up. Equipped with 
Lead, Slug and Rule Molds and the Oper- 
ating and Cutter Attachment the same 
Monotype will make rules, leads and slugs 
in all sizes from 1% to 12 point —delivered 
by the machine in continuous strips or 
automatically cut to all desired labor-sav- 
ing measures. No other machine embodies 


sO many serviceable functions. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





Composed in Monotype Baskerville, No. 353, and Monotype Valiant, No. 412 
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ideas that really Sell Printing 





GET A FREE COPY FROM YOUR 
EASTCO MERCHANT 


mn going to find a lot of new ideas 
. . . timed to your customers’ needs right 

now ...in this new Eastco Idea Kit. 
Sound ideas that show your customers 
how to travel their territories without leav- 
ing their desks. Ideas that sell your cus- 
tomers on selling themselves . . . in person 
. . . by personal letters. For next to a per- 
sonal call, nothing sells like a letter. A 
friendly letter that talks intimately. A re- 
assuring letter that says, man-to-man, 
“please be patient . . . we’re sorry, but re- 
member, we’re doing our best.” A persua- 
sive letter that sells... and 


keeps sold... a name, a product or a service. 

People remember letters like that .. . 
remember your customers when the time 
comes to buy their new products. 

These are the selling sentences custom- 
ers are waiting to hear! And you will find 
other sound ideas in this Kit that help 
you sell letters that sell printing — with 
envelopes -to-match. 

Ask your Eastco Paper Merchant for a 
copy... . For better letterheads and better 
letters, use watermarked ATLANTIC BOND 
... the paper that lets customers speak more 
effectively for their money! 


ATLANTIC BOND for Better Letterheads and Better Letters 


$99 
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A PROD-UC-T OF 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS 


jules Retulle 
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hamplain COMPANY, INC. 7 = 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE FRED GOAT CO., INC., EST. 1893 
636 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS of ROTOGRAVURE and TYPOGRAPHIC PRESSES 
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THESE THREE HUBER INKS 
STAY ON THEIR OWN SIDE OF THE SHEET 














PERFECTOR INSTANSET BLACK 
PERFECTOR IMPERIAL BLACK 


PERFECTOR ECONOMY BLACK 


Huber Perfector Inks answer every requirement of flatbed perfector printing. They 
give a sharp and clear reproduction, density of tone, and what is most important, they 
set fast and stay on their own side of the sheet. Use Instanset for coated or machine coated 
papers. Use Imperial for super and English finish stocks. Use Economy for volume pro- 
duction on English finish, poster, and newsprint stocks ... And please remember that 
our technical staff is always ready to cooperate on the design of any special adaptation 
of these Perfector Inks to suit your particular needs. Write J. M. Huber, Inc.: New York, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. 








HUBER PRODUCTS A IN USE SINCE 1780 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 
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There is no room for optimism with respect to an early easing of the paper situation. 
Paper producers find themselves on the horns of a dilemma created by extreme manpower 
shortage in the pulpwood producing forests, and an enormous wartime demand that is 
not slackening but on the increase. The Nation’s civilian paper users must look to inten- 
sified conservation to help reduce even further drastic scarcity. All should join in this 
movement as a patriotic duty. For your Country and for your self-interest, use paper 
wisely, salvage all waste, and influence others to do likewise. The paper producing industry 
is extending every effort to spread output equitably, to applying all possible production 
economy and to supplying uniform quality up to the limits of wartime restrictions. 


gE 
iF 
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THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY - CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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Eight. Miehle Verticals 
serve the job needs of 
Mercury Press. 





Mercury. pressmen find 
their four Miehle Hori- 
rontals ready for big 
sheets as well as small 


i Behind thesetwo Miehle 
41 units are two older | 
presses built years ago ff 
_..and still the pride of fj 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 52 of a Series 


PAPER IS PART OF 


TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 
maintain the reputation every 


represent your traditions? firm ts guarding today. 
kk 





From darkest Africa to the Far East... from the 
steppes of Russia to the Brazilian jungles ... Mentholatum, This series appears in: 
the simple, effective, home remedy... has brought relief and a 
comfort to millions. It’s found in army post exchanges as well TIME 
as every comer drugstore. Wherever Mentholatum is sold it BUSINESS WEEK 
is recognized as a superior medicinal product. UNITED STATES NEWS 
NEWSWEEK 
FORBES 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 


To represent its traditional insistence on quality, 
Mentholatum has long used Strathmore papers for its letter- 
head. For Strathmore, too, is recognized as a superior product 

: TIDE 
everywhere. Your letterhead is your ambassador to your 
ublic. Now that lighter weight papers are a wartime necessit eer ae 
snob bilebiaindinti ” SALES MANAGEMENT 
quality becomes more important than ever. The Strathmore 
watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 72s 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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INFERIOR 
PAPER 


Tough and Troublesome 
are Your Wartime Problems 


It is becoming increasingly difficult and 
often impossible to turn out good pre- 
war printing quality in the face of all 
the wartime limitations. Papers and 
inks are different and the quality of 
impressions has definitely deteriorated. 

We all know that there’s no complete 
remedy for your problems. But we be- 
lieve Dayco Rollers can help to give you 
better results—because today’s Daycos 
are better than ever. They stand out as 
an example of quality that has gone up 
instead of down in these complex times. 
Thanks to Dayton Rubber’s 11 years’ 


Jayco Rollers by 


experience in building rollers from syn- 
thetic materials, Daycos today retain the 
same perfect symmetry, true circumfer- 
ence and velvety face that they have 
always possessed. They have the same 
tough renewable surface — unaffected 
by heat or cold, varnishes, inks or 
washes, They will not chip or crack and 
they will outlast ordinary rollers by as 
much as four times, 

Also as a result of our thousands of 
formulations of synthetic materials— 
you can have your Daycos tailored to 
meet your individual requirements. 


LABOR 
SHORTAGE 


No other manufacturer can offer you 
a roller with the experience and knowl- 
edge of synthetics that is packed into 
every Dayco. Let us tell you how Daycos 
can help you to get the best from what 
you have to work with. Write— 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Latin-American Representatives: National Paper & 
Type Co., 120 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representatives: Manton Brothers, Ltd., 
Toronto—Winnipeg— Montreal—V ancouver 


Maintain Victcry Speeds — Conserve Your Tires 


THE DAYTON QUBBE® MFG CO 


' Awbber 


DETROIT PUBLIC Unshaky Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 17 
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ODAY our manu- 

facturing facilities 

are being devoted to 

War. Soon, we hope, there will 

be an end to all needs for War 
production. Then, once again, we can 
be free to devote our entire attention 
to the requirements of our regular 
customers upon whose loyalty and 
good-will our business has been 


so firmly established. 


To these customers and friends we 
promise that Rosback Pony Rotary 
Perforators, Gang Stitchers and other 


well-known Rosback machines will 
be made available at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Furthermore, they will 
be sold and serviced through the 
same dependable dealers and dealer 


organizations as in the past. 


Undoubtedly your postwar plans 
include important additions to your 
bindery facilities. If so, we suggest you 


consult your Rosback dealer today. 


F. P. ROSBACK Co. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery. 


BUY WAR BONDS *« *« AND KEEP THEM 
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JUST FIGURE IT OUT 


FOR YOURSELF 


e, most of us have more money now. That’s because of the war. But there are 
er things to buy now. That’s because of the war, too. Material, manpower, 
ory space—most of it is being used to build guns, tanks and airplanes instead 
ars, radios and washing machines. 

we buy what we don’t really need right now, we’re competing for scarce 
bds... and that drives prices up. We’ll simply spend more to buy less now, 
1 have less left to buy the more there’ll be after the war. 

d if prices go up now, the cost of the war will be higher . . . and that means 
her taxes. 

akes sense to put our extra money into War Bonds, life insurance and sav- 
s now. That money helps win the war. And afterwards we'll have it to spend 
we wish. 

ng extra money this way does two jobs . . . speeds victory and insures the 
re soundness of our country. 





Here’s how you can help keep 
living costs down 
. Buy only what you need. 
. Pay no more than ceiling prices. 
. Support higher taxes. 
. Pay off old debts. 


. Don't ask more money for goods 
you sell or work you do. 


. Save for the future. 
. Buy war bonds...and hold them. 











VE YOUR FIGHTING MAN..YOUR GOVERNMENT..YOURSELF..A BREAK..SEND ALL YOUR OVERSEAS MAIL BY 7-7/Zact/ 


THE HOWARD WRITING PAPER MILLS 


e URBANA, OHIO 








To help a business man 
make a business decision 


Postwar planning shouldn’t be a gamble 
or guesswork. Whether you need more 
equipment, and what kind to get, can be, 
and ought to be, decided on the facts of 
your own situation. 

You’re a business man. We’re business 
men. Let’s see if between us we can’t find 
out the facts, before you buy anything. 

The first thing you need is a PLAN... 


an organized way of facing the facts and 


reaching a sound and unbiased decision. 

We have the plan...a thoroughly 
worked out, simple, practical method you 
can follow through step by step. It’s 
already showing hundreds of printers, 
large and small, all over the country, how 
to PLAN NOW for tomorrow’s printing. 
Simple and business-like! 

No charge for this plan. Ask the man 


who represents ATF, or write to us direct. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS - 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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A short time ago the use of gliders to speed troops 
to the front was a tradition-shattering innovation. Now gliders 
are transporting jeeps and even tanks. Reports of the Normandy 
invasion credit the first glider-carried tank with knocking out 
an important German gun post within two minutes after landing. 
Manned by their crews and with guns loaded in flight, glider- 
borne tanks actually “come out fighting.” 

This is a war of equipment as well as of men. The genius for obtaining 
unlimited production, which long characterized American Industry during 
peacctime, has turned the tide of battle on land and sea and in the air 
throughout the world today. 5 


CONSOLIDATED (24Z¢d/ PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


Paper has a long list of important war roles...a fact indicated by 
the daily admonitions to save it. So, Consolidated’s peacetime 
achievement, which lowered the cost of coated paper by simpli- 
fying its production, materially aids the war. 





Being produced with unusual speed ... the high quality of Consolidated 
Coated is achieved with a minimum use of man-power and machine-hours. 


The opacity and bulk of Consolidated Papers are relatively high, so lighter 
weights can be used without noticeably detracting from the appearance or 
effectiveness of printed pieces. This helps conserve paper. 


Consolidated Coated is used in printing an important number of the 
great national magazines and trade and technical journals which vividly 
portray the progress of the war and inspire America to an all-out effort 
on the home-front. Yet... due to Consolidated’s pioneering achievement in 
coated paper manufacture... paper for this vital work 
is provided with important savings of money, of time 
and of labor. 
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FEED OUR ENEMIES 


In normal times the furnace and the garbage 
can have come to be thought of as great con- 
veniences for getting rid of unwanted things. 
In our easy American way we have thought of 
many items of daily life as of no further value, 
once they’ve been used. Now in wartime it must 
come home to every one of us that waste is 
wicked. It hurts America and helps our enemies. 
Paper has been one of the most wasted of all 


American necessities. The fibre of which it is 


made is not destroyed in manufacture and can 
be used again to make new paper or container 
board. Take this as a personal message. Be pa- 
per conscious all the time. Think before you 
yield to the old habit of chucking old maga- 
zines, advertisements, letters or newspapers into 
the furnace door or throwing the grocer’s bags 
or the merchant’s wrappings into the garbage 
can. The armed forces want them, America wants 


them. Instead, telephone the waste paper man. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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SALVAGED PAPER 
PACKS A MIGHTY PUNCH 


Shell cases of used paper delivered 
to Allied field guns the devastating 
charges that blasted the Nazis out 
of Tunis, Cassino and Cherbourg. A 
ton of paper makes 1,000 shell 
cases .. the guns before Cherbourg 
fired over 1,000. shells a minute for 
80 hours. (4,800,000 shells ... a 
4,800 ton shipload of paper). 


- On — 
enh: UNUSED ADVERTISING MATERIAL TO 
SHOVE THE NAZIS BACK TO THE BRINK OF DOOM 


The shortage of waste paper is now more critical than at any time since the war began! 
Over 2,800 different items made from converted waste-paper for army or navy use, 
including millions upon millions of containers, require hundreds of thousands of tons of 


used paper every month. Old catalogs, folders, calendars, bulletins, displays, mailing 
pieces and other advertising material hidden away in stockrooms and warehouses can 
make up a large part of the shortage. Let’s enlist them for the duration and put them 
on the firing line in the fight for freedom! EVERY POUND COUNTS . . . SALVAGE 
YOURS NOW! 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


SERVING AMERICA’S ADVERTISERS SINCE 1905 





CHICAGO ° DETROIT © JERSEY\CITY 
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Some who read these lines will remember him—others 
will place him through tradition. He is a fixed character 
in the American background, the ztznerent compositor. 


Long before typesetting machines ever clicked he 
would stroll into the printing office from somewhere 
back East, and after an interview with the proprietor 
would take his place at the case. He might stay a few 
weeks or a few months, but he seldom took root. The 
glow of the Western horizon lured him onward. One 
morning he would be missing, and the shop struggled 

on with the fragments of knowledge he left behind. 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (SH- 
x 17-) of detailed description and information on every government 


They called him a tramp printer. He was indeed a beloved 
bum, representing one of the fine arts of printing, type- 
setting. He was a fountain of knowledge and experience, 
a living lexicon. He had set books and speeches for the 
mighty. He spread the fine points of a great craft all 
over America. 


The last of his kind has long been dead, but his spirit 

still haunts the shop, and “hand set’ still bespeaks 

class in craftsmanship. Such pioneers helped style the 
whole printing business into the sales vehicle 
it has become today. 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City 


HARRIS- SEYBOLD- POTTER: COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION 


cteEvetaAN OD 5, oH! O 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY © © ¢ @© @ 


SEYBOLD DIVISION 


DA Y 7 0 WH a ee Oo H ! O 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS*KNIFE 
GRINDERS «DIE PRESSES WRIGHT DRILLS MORRISON STITCHERS 
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The Letterhead Clinic 

Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
2 Plover Drive 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Send me your FREE book which explains how I can use 
the FREE services of The Letterhead Clinic to obtain profit- 
able, repeat business. 


Name— 








Position 


Please attach to your BUSINESS letterhead. This offer restricted to printers 
in the U.S. A. 





25% Rag: Permanized Plover Bond—Permanized Plover Bond Opaque—Permanized Plover Letter—Permanized Plover Ledget—Permanized Plover 
Onion Skin. 50% Rag: Permanized Artesian Bond—Permanized Artesian Bond Opaque—Permanized Artesian Ledger. 75% Rag: Permanized Cold 
Springs Bond—Permanized Cold Springs Ledger—Permanized Cold Springs Onion Skin. 100% Rag: Permanized Parchment—Permanized Onion Skin. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS’ 
UNION 


On fine sterling, the stamp of a renowned silver- 
smith is your final assurance of merit. And by the 
same token, the Lithographers’ Union label signi- 
fies the ultimate of quality in Offset work. 

This Union label means that the work has been 
produced by specialized, skilled lithographic crafts- 
men, thoroughly trained in the proper handling of 
Offset inks, papers and presses. 

These experienced Lithographic craftsmen are 
members only of the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, just as skilled printing workers are 


members only of their respective printing unions. 


Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America 


International 


papers 


NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. ; 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 
D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

DA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: ‘Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co:; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

MO0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. L.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sioan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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Don't walk out on Yourself! 


The millions of dollars donated by local and national ad- 
vertisers to the promotion of such war-emergencies as War 
Bonds, blood donations, paper salvage, and food conserva- 
tion, and to the demotion of such war-obstructions as loose 
talk, absenteeism, inflation, and black markets, will not be 
forgotten. They did a great, an essential, job. 


But don’t walk out on yourself! Don’t let Uncle Sam go. 
He needs more millions, more of the concerted action that 
advertising can provide, more of the impact of collective 


appeals. 


Uncle Sam, of course, is you . . . you and your future 
... you and the future of your business ... 
you and the future of your employees .. . 
you and the future of America as a whole. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 








Advertising in its many forms, and printing in its many 
formats, are essential to American life . . . as essential as 
quality papers, like Mead Papers, including Mead, Dill & 
Collins, and Wheelwright lines, to advertising and printing. 
This Corporation—“Paper Makers to America” —is de- 
voting its full resources and resourcefulness to the business 


of enabling its merchants to meet your every need. 
U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS: Still the Best Buy in Paper Today ! 


* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors; 

substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury 
Text; and De & Se Tints. 





Pope 1’S§ | ‘PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 





ESTABLISHED 1846 
THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 - SALES AGENTS: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, AND WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DAYTON 
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EAGLE-A TOP QUALITY IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


The difference in paper cost between using the very 
best all-rag paper for letterheads such as Eagle-A 
Coupon Bond and the very cheapest wood pulp 
paper is less than one-half-a-cent per letter. 


Supe 
PAPERS 
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QUALITY SPECIFICATIONS 


The official letter paper specifications for the President of the United States call 
for 100% rag content paper — WHY? — because the dignity of his office, as 
well as the permanent importance of his correspondence, make the highest 
quality paper an imperative choice. 
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Thoughtful business executives, bankers, lawyers, accountants and other profes- 
sional men realize that important correspondence or documents demand “good 
form”. It is not enough, however, that paper should “look the part”. Letters or 
documents which may have /egal value years hence, should be entrusted only to the 
strongest, most permanent paper — such as 
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EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


It is the paper to recommend for prestige-building stationery and documents 
that require outstanding strength and permanency. 
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EAGLE-A PAPERS 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUY WAR BONDS — SAVE WASTE PAPER — DONATE YOUR BLOOD 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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of rare Distinction 
Patawite is a product of precision fine paper ma- 
chines. As a result it has a subtle quality that is rare 
in lightweight papers. It’s a quality that lends dis- 
tinction and character wherever Patawite is used — 
folders, broadsides, airmail stationery, office forms, 
carbon copy paper, and many other jobs. 








NOTE: Because of war restrictions and shortage of 





pulp it is impossible to supply today’s many demands 
for Patawite. As Victory draws nearer, we look for- 


ward to again offering all the Patawite you need. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company ° Bristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. « Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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There's a Linotype 
for every purpose 








LOOK TO THE FUTURE Sis a Oe 4 2) ee KEEP BUYING BONDS 











Linotype Garamond Bold Na, 3 Series 
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@ The picture of the artillery range finder 
operator above was reproduced from Ko- 
dachrome copy. It first appeared as cover 
illustration for the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company’s house magazine. The interest- 
ing fact about this particular reproduction 
is that no yellow plate was used. To make 
up for that omission, red and blue inks 
other than standard process colors were 
used. Original printing by John P. Smith 
Printing Company, Rochester, New York. 
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October, 4944 


Where Does Letterpress Printing 
Fit in Postwar Scene? 


turn around, go sideways, or to stand still and hope that the barrier will disappear @ RB yY Louis Blader 


constant nervous tension, has 

made us impatient, jittery, dis- 
satisfied, and extremely critical. We 
find something wrong in every one 
of our contacts, whether buyer or 
seller. We are upset and apprehen- 
sive of the violent changes which 
we are told will materialize when 
the war is over and affect us all in 
some fashion or other, regardless of 
our business or occupation. 


PRINTERS FEAR COMPETITION 


Men in business are worried over 
the new competition they feel will 
come their way—competition both 
from new plants and new products. 
Many of these worries are imagi- 
nary, but they are troublesome nev- 
ertheless. These men are afraid 
that they may be forced to write 
off large investments in machinery, 
personnel training, and other items, 
and risk corresponding and larger 
amounts in new things with which 
they are not familiar. Skilled work- 
ers are afraid they will be forced to 
learn new trades, and wonder how 
they are going to live while they are 
learning them. 

To meet the situation a great deal 
of “planning” is being indulged in. 
Some of this is sound and will bring 
results. A lot of it—perhaps most— 
is day-dreaming and wishful think- 
ing, based upon rumors, imagina- 
tion, and hopes, which are bound 
to be dashed to earth. 

Looking at the entire printing in- 
dustry we find the situation so con- 
fused and confusing that perhaps 
it cannot be matched by any other 


T= war, with many months of 


industry comparable in number of 
employes and volume of business. 
Printing as it is conducted today is 
so diversified as to methods of pro- 
duction, application, and use, that 
it is almost impossible to find a 
common denominator or basis of 
comparison. 


WHY USE THREE PROCESSES? 


Printing is accomplished by three 
basically different processes: letter- 
press, printed from type and plates 
in relief; offset lithography, plano- 
graphic platemaking and printing; 
and gravure, intaglio platemaking 
and printing. Each of these print- 
ing processes produces printing of a 
different character and yet all so 
nearly alike that it is difficult to 
distinguish one from the other in 
very many instances. Why, then, use 
three different processes, each in 
reality representing an industry in 
itself and a distinct type of crafts- 
manship, to produce products very 
much alike? 





Te cn WITH, letterpress print- 


ing as it is largely conducted today 
is as outmoded as the surrey, with 
or without “the fringe on top.” It 
adheres to principles and practices 
as old as letterpress printing itself. 
It has made little effort to keep pace 
with modern demands. It still per- 
sists in dealing with materials ap- 
proximately an inch in height, and 
confines itself to duplicating proc- 
esses a hundred years old. 
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Letterpress printers seem to be in 


a blind alley, undecided whether to 


The reason is simple and clear. 
Each printing process has certain 
advantages which make it superior 
in some cases and each has disad- 
vantages which make it undesirable 
in other cases. All of these processes 
overlap each other to a considerable 
degree, and frequently one or the 
other might be chosen by the toss 
of a coin. Under these conditions it 
is to be expected that a great deal 
of lack of understanding, misunder- 
standing, and misrepresentation 
should enter into the picture. 


GROWTH OF LETTERPRESS 


In this discussion we are chiefly 
concerned with letterpress printing 
and letterpress printers. Without 
being too technical about it, let us 
grant that letterpress printing, as 
we know it today, came into being 
with Gutenberg’s invention of mov- 
able type. It was supreme in its 
field because it was the only known 
method of multiple reproduction 
and it ruled the roost for nearly 
four centuries. 

Then came lithography, but this 
new process hardly made a dent in 
letterpress printing. The invention 
and development of photoengrav- 
ing and the subsequent invention 
and development of color process 
platemaking gave letterpress print- 
ing its greatest impetus and raised 
it to new heights. Photoengraving 
served to establish very definitely 
the supremacy of letterpress in the 
printing field. And then came offset 
and gravure. 

Offset is an adaptation of litho- 
graphic principles and procedure 
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which, by the substitution of a thin 
metal plate for the lithographic 
stone and the rotary printing press 
for the lithographic flat-bed press, 
put lithography into volume pro- 
duction. The adaptation of photog- 
raphy to offset platemaking and 
printing did for that industry what 
photoengraving had done for let- 
terpress printing, and thereby cre- 
ated its greatest rival. 


GRAVURE ALSO A FACTOR 


Gravure printing is adapted from 
the hand-engraved intaglio process 
tied to a slow printing method 
which, linked with photography 
and the rotary press, puts gravure 
in the volume production field, thus 
creating another formidable rival 
to letterpress printing. 

Those interested in offset and 
gravure, being involved in what 
might be termed new processes, had 
and still have a great amount of 
pioneering work to do. Much time, 
money, and energy has been and is 
being spent to develop these proc- 
esses. AS an example, the Lithogra- 
phic Technical Foundation is cited. 

For eighteen years or more the 
Foundation has conducted research 
in behalf of offset lithography at 
considerable expense, and is now 
raising a million dollars to continue 
and expand its efforts in that di- 


rection. The Lithographic Technical 
Foundation represents an organized 
and directed plan, while at the 
same time individuals within and 
without the industry are likewise 
carrying on research and experi- 
mentations in their own behalf. 


LETTERPRESS IS LAGGING 


While this is going on, what are 
the letterpress printers doing to 
keep pace with progress? As far as 
organized efforts are concerned, the 
answer is: “Nothing.” As far as in- 
dividual efforts go, the answer is: 
“Next to nothing.” This latter state- 
ment in all fairness must be quali- 
fied to some extent. It is true that 
some individuals and firms have 
done some experimenting and pio- 
neering, but their efforts have met 
with such resistance on the part of 
letterpress printers that their effect 
is hardly noticeable. 

Therefore, it is obvious that as 
long as our letterpress printers are 
Satisfied to stand still, competitive 
processes eager to progress will con- 
tinue their advance until they catch 
up with and pass letterpress print- 
ing. In the words of Jimmy Durante, 
“That’s the condition that prevails.” 

I think it will be admitted with- 
out much argument that a direct 
impression from the printing sur- 
faces to paper is basically superior 
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W... THIS IS GOING ON, what 


are the letterpress printers doing to 
keep pace with progress? As far as 
organized efforts are concerned, the 
answer is: “Nothing.” As far as in- 
dividual efforts go, the answer is: 
“Next to nothing.” This latter state- 
ment in all fairness must be quali- 
ficd to some extent. It is true that 
some individuals and firms have 
done some experimenting and _ pio- 
neering, but their efforts have met 
with such resistance on the part of 
letterpress printers that their effect 
on the industry as a whole is hardly 
noticeable. 











to the printed image that is derived 
when there is an intermediary be- 
tween the printing surfaces and the 
paper, such as is encountered in 
offset printing. It requires no bela- 
bored argument or testimony to es- 
tablish that fact. It can be readily 
demonstrated that a certain change 
occurs when an ink impression of 
the printing elements is made upon 
a rubber blanket, and this in turn 
transfers the impression on to a 
sheet of paper. The printing area 
and impression of a line or dot is 
bound to be altered in this process. 


ALLOW FOR OFFSET FAULTS 


It may be difficult to express defi- 
nitely in understandable terms the 
change that takes place, but a 
change does take place. Offset li- 
thographers know this and try to 
compensate for it in various ways, 
but such compensation is entirely 
a matter of guess. Sometimes the 
guess is reasonably accurate and at 
other times it is definitely wrong. 

There are other difficulties en- 
countered in offset lithography due 
to its nature, since the results de- 
pend largely upon chemical actions 
and reactions. These are affected by 
atmospheric changes and other ele- 
ments, in many instances, beyond 
control. None of these uncertainties 
have a place in letterpress printing. 
How is it, then, that offset lithog- 





—_ in the graphic arts 


today is based largely upon speed of 
production and price based thereon. 
Generally speaking, quality receives 
far less attention than it did in the 
past. Progress made in both offset 
and gravure is such that the quality 
gap between those products and the 
products of letterpress printers is 
being constantly narrowed and may 
be bridged altogether. 











raphy is advancing by leaps and 
bounds, while letterpress printing is 
apparently standing still, if not 
moving backwards? 

To begin with, letterpress print- 
ing as it is largely conducted today 
is as outmoded as the surrey, with 
or without “the fringe on top.” It 
adheres to principles and practices 
as old as letterpress printing itself, 
It has made little effort to keep 
pace with modern demands. 


USE OUTMODED POINT SYSTEM 


It still persists in using materials 
approximately an inch in height, 
and confines itself to duplicatins 
processes a hundred years old. It 
has made no basic advancement i: 
printing machinery for a half cen- 
tury. It is definitely out of step wit) 
the tempo of the times. 

The only advance that has been 
made in letterpress printing is the 
use of rotary presses, confined en- 
tirely to volume production. In the 
class of what is generally known as 
commercial printing, the letterpress 
printers cannot, in altogether too 
many cases, compete with offset on 
the basis of price; nor will letter- 
press printing be able to compete 
with offset on a price basis, as long 
as type and plates remain as sepa- 
rate units, locked into a form and 
requiring extensive and expensive 
makeready before actual printing 
can begin. 

In the matter of rotary printing, 
since curved printing plates are 
necessary, the practice has been to 
electrotype or stereotype the orig- 
inal forms and this involves an ex- 
penditure of time and money, fre- 
quently believed to be excessive, the 
results usually lacking in quality. 
It is entirely possible that large edi- 
tion rotary press printing can be 
achieved from the original plates, 
etched on thin metal, backed up 
and curved to proper dimensions, at 
a considerable gain in quality and 
a greater gain in the saving of 
makeready time. 


PHOTOENGRAVED PRESS PLATES 


There’s no reason in the world 
why the photoengraver cannot fur- 
nish complete press plates contain- 
ing type and illustrations, all etched 
on one sheet of metal and therefore 
free from the inequalities bound to 
occur under present day procedure. 
The use of such plates would en- 
able the letterpress printer to save 
a great deal of time and expense in 
the process of printing. 

The same basic principles can be 
carried into the general run of com- 
mercial work, perhaps within limi- 
tations, but still covering a large 
field and sales volume. We must not 
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overlook the fact that out of 
the thousands of commercial 
letterpress printing plants, 
the great majority operate 
only small presses and have 
printing runs that will not 
average above five thousand. 
Printers who fall into that 
class are perhaps the great- 
est sufferers from the com- 
petition of those operating 
small offset presses. 


ENTER OFFSET FIELD 


Quite a number of these 
printers have been compelled 
to install an offset press or 
two in order to remain in 
business. All are confronted 
with the competition of the 
small offset presses after the 
war, aS undoubtedly thou- 
sands of such presses will be 
placed on the market. In or- 
der to hold their own, if they 
install offset presses, they 
will find themselves in a new 
business about which they 
know little and which they 
can only learn at consider- 
able cost and trouble. In 
making that change, their 
previous investment in let- 
terpress machinery will be 
practically wiped out. 

In that particular field, a 
small rotary press on the or- 
der of the Wale press, which 
is already in existence, would 
place such printers in a po- 
sition to compete effectively 
on any basis whatsoever with 
those using offset presses of com- 
parable size. The Wale press, or any 
Similar press built on that princi- 
ple, will outrun any offset press in 
its field as far as speed is con- 
cerned. It will outstrip such an off- 
set press and leave it far behind in 
the preparatory work before actual 
printing can begin. 

The possibilities connected with 
letterpress printing are great. Un- 
fortunately, they have not been 
thoroughly explored and no con- 
certed or organized efforts by let- 
terpress printers have been made to 
break the shackles holding letter- 
press printing in captivity. It is en- 
tirely reasonable to believe that if 
an organized effort were made in 
this direction, the results would be 
fully equal to those obtained by the 
lithographers, whose progress no 
one can deny. 


WON'T PULL TOGETHER 


It is difficult to understand why 
letterpress printers having so much 
at stake in this respect have found 
it impossible to tackle this problem 
collectively. As a matter of fact, 


Louis Flader, for thirty-two years Commissioner of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association, which he helped organize. Of him it 
has been said: ""Nearly every difficulty confronting photoengrav- 
ing in this country, arising from any cause, has been pursued, 
probed, and analyzed by him to the full to permit him to deal with 
the problem for the good of all . . . He has been called ‘the ideal 
engraver's lawyer.’ "' Along with his understanding of trade asso- 
ciation methods and operational needs, he has a thorough grasp of 
mechanical technique, having given most of his working life to it 


they have shown little evidence of 
tackling any problem collectively. 
Thus far, in their organizational ef- 
fort they have split up into numer- 
ous local and sectional groups with 
several national groups, all of these 
divided on practically every issue. 


CENTRAL GROUP BEING ORGANIZED 


Various attempts to bring about 
one national representative organ- 
ization have failed. Another effort 
in this direction is being made at 
present on the allegedly common 
ground of representation before the 
Government agencies and labor or- 
ganizations. These efforts are based 
upon an assumption that letterpress 
printing and component industries 





l, IS DIFFICULT to understand why 
letterpress printers having so much 
at stake in this respect have found 
it impossible to tackle this problem 
collectively. As a matter of fact, they 
have shown very little evidence of 
tackling any problem collectively. 











are fixtures and will always 
be with us in present propor- 
tions. That is an assumption 
pure and simple and there is 
little substance behind it. 
Competition in the graphic 
arts today is based largely 
upon the speed of production 
and the price based thereon. 
Generally speaking, quality 
receives far less attention 
than it did in the past. Prog- 
ress made in both offset and 
gravure is such that the 
quality gap between those 
products and the products of 
letterpress printers is being 
constantly narrowed and so 
soon may be bridged alto- 
gether. In that event, letter- 
press printing as it is now 
conducted, entailing more 
time and greater production 
costs, will gradually have to 
yield to competing processes 
and take the consequences. 


FOLLOW LEAD OF OFFSET 


Due to the record already 
established testifying to the 
unwillingness or inability of 
the letterpress printers, and 
their suppliers as well, to 
conduct the necessary re- 
search and engineering to 
keep the industry keyed to 
the modern tempo, it is per- 
haps useless even to suggest 
that an effort be made to 
follow the example set by a 
rival industry—the Lithogra- 
phic Technical Foundation. 

Based upon numbers alone, if the 
photolithographers find it possible 
to raise a million dollars for re- 
search, engineering, and technical 
experimentation, letterpress print- 
ers should be able, and could well 
afford, to raise ten times that 
amount. If they raised and em- 
ployed that sum properly, it would 
constitute the best investment they 
ever made. 


BENEFIT WOULD BE TO ALL 


Surely there are enough letter- 
press printers in this country to 
realize the potentialities of research 
and engineering to be willing to pay 
for such work conducted solely in 
their behalf. To conduct work of 
that nature in collective fashion 
calls for a liberality of mind, which 
appears to be lacking among letter- 
press printers. Such an effort is 
bound to bring benefits to many 
who do not contribute to the cause 
and that in itself is a strong objec- 
tion to many people. 

It should be entirely feasible to 
form a letterpress engineering firm 
or corporation as a private venture 
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William C. Huebner, an i who 
has been pioneering in photolithog- 
raphy for thirty years. After learning 
his trade as a lithographic artist, he 
became interested in the platemaking 
for offset by means of photography, 
ultimately selling his patents to the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 
Hueb now ducts an offset exper- 
imental laboratory in New York City 

















to serve such members of the print- 
ing industry as may wish to keep 
pace with modern development. This 
should prove profitable for the en- 
gineering firm and equally or more 
profitable for the letterpress print- 
ers who use its services. 

There exist some technical en- 
gineering firms, but none, as far as 
is known, connected with and con- 
fined to letterpress printing. True, a 
certain amount of research, experi- 
mentation, and engineering is con- 
stantly carried on by different sup- 
pliers, but all of this is definitely 
connected with the exploitation of 
the products resulting therefrom. 


INSTITUTION WOULD BE UNBIASED 


An independent engineering in- 
stitution, such as is contemplated 
herein, would not concern itself 
with the promotion or sale of any 
particular piece of machinery or 
equipment. It would confine itself 
to finding the best way to accom- 
plish results and do that job only. 

Such a firm should be composed 
of practical men, men who have the 
necessary facilities and talents for 


this type of work as well as a solid 


background of practical experience 
in the industry they are trying to 
improve and to revolutionize. The 
combination of engineering skill 
and intimate knowledge of letter- 
press printing is found in only a 
very few men. 

To head such an organization as 
I have in mind, I nominate L. W. 
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Claybourn, who has done more to 
advance letterpress printing in the 
last twenty-five years than has any 
other man. As a matter of fact, 
there are only two men now alive in 
the graphic arts in this country 
who have done an outstanding job 
in pioneering the industries with 
which they have been connected— 
L. W. Claybourn in the letterpress 
printing and W. C. Huebner in off- 
set lithography. 

These men appeared on the scene 
about the same time and were bold 
enough to strike out into unex- 
plored regions. Their ideas and ef- 
forts have led to most of the im- 
provements in their respective in- 
dustries in the last quarter century. 

Some of the largest publishers 
and big edition printers have in- 
vested millions of dollars in print- 
ing and platemaking machinery 
originated by Claybourn, thus back- 
ing his engineering skill with their 
own judgment and dollars. 


IS CLAYBOURN THE MAN? 


What are Claybourn’s qualifica- 
tions to head such an institution? 

First of all, his position as an en- 
gineer and inventor in the letter- 
press printing field is established 
and unchallenged. He is the one 
man who from the beginning has 
visualized the importance and ne- 
cessity of complete coordination of 
all the elements entering into let- 
terpress printing. 

He is the only one who has vis- 
ualized letterpress printing as a 
process of progressive assembly. He 
is one of the few to realize that 
successful progressive assembly de- 
pends upon uninterrupted flow of 
materials. 

He has learned from long and 
costly experience that a printing 
press—the final production unit— 
no matter how well designed, built 
of the best material and with great- 
est precision, is of little value un- 
less all of the units entering into 





‘I. FUTURE of letterpress printing 


is exactly what the people compos- 
ing that industry choose to make of 


it. It cannot and will not raise itself 
by its own bootstraps, neither will a 
guardian angel or patron saint save 


letterpress printers from their own 
indifference and lassitude. The pos- 
sibilities are there, right enough, 
but they must be explored, brought 
to life, and nurtured by the people 
who have their money invested in 
this business and who depend upon 
its successful maintenance for their 
livelihood. 














After learning his trade as an elec- 
trotyper, Lex W. Claybourn joined the 
company which produced the Sterling 
press. He designed and invented a 
four-color press, went to Milwaukee 
and started the Claybourn Corpora- 
tion, which was bought by C. B. Cot- 
trell & Sons Company. Now vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production for the J. 
W. Clement Company, Buffalo, New York 

















printing have been prepared ac- 
cording to a definite plan and with 
like precision. 

When he had learned that lesson 
he extended his research and ex- 
plorations into the various compo- 
nent industries connected with let- 
terpress printing and worked all 
the way back to the preparation of 
copy. He found that each of these 
industries considered itself and was 
considered by the remainder as a 
separate and distinct entity, con- 
ducting its affairs and fabricating 
its products with scant understand- 
ing of the requirements and the 
obstacles encountered in the subse- 
quent progressive assembly. 


FOUGHT FOR INDUSTRY IMPROVEMENT 


From that point on he had only 
one objective in view: namely, to 
coordinate and correlate every step 
in the processes of platemaking and 
printing so that quality and pro- 
duction could be improved with the 
least cost in time and money. 

Claybourn has done a lot of talk- 
ing and missionary work among 
printers for many years. The point 
naturally arises, has he done any- 
thing of practical value to demon- 
strate his theories and principles? 

Four years ago he became asso- 
ciated with the J. W. Clement Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York, a large 
printing concern in existence for 
many years, equipped and operat- 
ing in the manner generally pre- 
vailing. He was given carte blanche 
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to make whatever changes that he 
wished in order to make the plant 
conform to his ideas. 

He disposed of some thirty-odd 
flat-bed both single- and two-color 
presses and installed in their place 
five multicolor and five two-color 
Claybourn-Cottrell rotary presses. 
He revamped the electrotype foun- 
dry and made it one of the most 
efficient foundries in existence. He 
also installed a complete inkmaking 
plant and a very highly specialized 
chemical laboratory for research 
and experimentation in all of the 
materials and elements entering 
into the firm’s production. He has 
revised the composing room and 
brought it up-to-date. 

All of the foregoing sounds good 
and reads well, but what are the 
actual results? 

First of all, better products; sec- 
ond, increased volume of produc- 
tion amounting to approximately 
three times that formerly achieved 
with the same amount of help— 
sometimes even more. Naturally, 
financial returns are based upon 
the foregoing facts and are com- 
mensurate therewith. 

The future of letterpress print- 
ing is exactly what the people who 
compose that industry choose to 
make of it. It cannot and will not 
raise itself by its own bootstraps, 
neither will a guardian angel or pa- 
tron saint save letterpress printers 
from their own indifference and 
lassitude. The possibilities are there 
right enough, but they must be ex- 
plored, brought to life and nurtured 
by the people who have their money 
invested in this business and who 
depend upon its successful mainte- 
nance for their livelihood. 

All the weaknesses of letterpress 
printing and the handicaps under 
which it labors are well known to 
many; so is the remedy known to a 
number. 

An institution such as I have de- 
scribed to conduct research and en- 
gineering for the letterpress print- 
ing industry will bring about the 
needed changes, keep the industry 
progressive, permanent, and in po- 
sition to compete with rival proc- 
esses. The best way to start it is to 
encourage capable men to under- 
take the task and this can be done 
by progressive individuals and con- 
cerns in letterpress printing, each 
acting for his own institution and 
in its own behalf. 

If, on the other hand, the leaders 
in letterpress printing all conclude 
that the industry has reached a 
dead-end and is no longer capable 
of making improvements and prog- 
ress, then its fate is established. 


SOMETIMES IT IS POSSIBLE TO COMPARE ACTUAL 
COSTS OF LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRODUCTION 


@ Now AND THEN an advertising piece is 
produced under circumstances which will OA 


make it possible to obtain cost figures 
for its production by both letterpress and 
offset. In some cases, a comparison of 
these figures shows that the elimination 
of some operations by means of offset is 
balanced by the cost of operations not 
necessary with letterpress, and the total 
cost is the same in both processes. 

In other cases, one process will so far 
outstrip the other in the matter of costs 
that there is no question as to which is 
the practical method. Such an item was 
a giant mailing folder which was printed 
recently by the offset process for Chem- 
ical Industries. Small-sized reproductions 
of the cover, the first fold, and the in- 
side spread of this effective folder appear 
at right and below. 

The job consisted of 6,200 folders, flat 
size 24 by 18 inches, in two colors, folded 
two right angle folds to 12 by 9 inches. 
However, the prices below do not include 
the folding, because that was done by 
the mailing firm. The stock was fur- 
nished by the magazine but the printer 
had to make two flat cuts and trim the 
folder to finished size. Printed work and 
turn. 

By offset, the job cost $235.25, and an 
estimate was obtained from a reliable 
letterpress printer calling for $175 for 
plates and composition and $140 for the 
presswork. 

Of course, not many jobs will fall so 
cleanly into the letterpress or offset slots. 
This one, with its complicated angular 
makeup and its large area of plates, was 
a “natural” for offset. The comparison 
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required on the spread, making letterpress plates cost almost as much as entire job cost by offset 
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WITH HINTS FOR ITS WIDER USE TODAY 


by Pout Slander) 


Calligraphy is a life saver and a sparker, a profit 
booster, a reducer of taxes and of sales-resistance, 


O, THIS WON’T DO; no reader 
N would believe it—not even if 

it were “calligraphed” by Vi- 
centino himself. Which proves that 
not even the fairest hand can turn 
sheer nonsense into a sober truth. 
Yet these opening claims, outra- 
geously overstated, do have a trace 
of truth, if we dismiss their sillier 
aspects. 

For calligraphy is one of those 
awkward topics for the printer, 
since he so largely neglects it even 
though it does contain “the seed 
of our common print.” The quoted 
phrase is Edward Johnston’s—and 
he ought to know, having himself 
revived the art of calligraphy in our 
time and written what is still (after 
almost forty years) the bible of let- 
ter-forms.! The neglect on the part 
of the printer is understandable, 
but it’s time that this neglect were 
redeemed, as indeed it has already 
been redeemed among book pub- 
lishers. But wider uses await it when 
war restrictions abate. 

Perhaps we should urge first re- 
vival, then experiment. For when 
printing was young, as Cobden-San- 
derson said,? “The Printer carried 
into Type the tradition of the Cal- 
ligrapher and of the Calligrapher 
at his best. As this tradition died 
out in the distance, the craft of the 
printer declined. It is the function 
of the Calligrapher to revive and 
restore the craft of the Printer to 
its original purity of intention and 

1, Still in print; its full title is “Writing 
& Illuminating & Lettering”; published by 
Pitmans (New York, $2.50). This belongs, 
with Updike’s “Printing Types’’ (Harvard, 
$7.50), in every working printer’s library. 


2. Ecce Mundus (The Book Beautiful); 
London, 1902. 
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accomplishment.” He 
added that the printer 
“must at the same 
time be a Calligrapher, 
or in touch with him 
ss. THis may be: in 
large part fulfilled if 
we ask the printer to 
be, if not a calligra- 
pher himself, then at 
least a calligraphile— 
a lover of beautiful 
writing. Only so can 
his staff, taking ex- 


on stone we have that 
extension of writing 
known as lettering, i.e., 
a large script generally 
formed with mechani- 
cal aids such as the 
rule, the compass, and 
square. But it is the 
essence of handwriting 
that it be free from 
such, though not from 
all, government; and 
of beautiful handwrit- 
ing that it possess style. 


ample by him, come 
to know once again 


All-gold binding design by Oscar 
Ogg. Modern Library edition of the 
Bible, published by Random House 


... Calligraphy may be 
defined as freehand in 


what was a common 
knowledge in the cruder printeries 
of an older day. 

To cover the full field, it is well 
to quote Stanley Morison’s defini- 
tion: “Calligraphy is the art of fine 
writing, communicated by agreed 
signs; if these signs or symbols are 
painted or are engraved on wood or 
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Warren Chappell's ''Fifth Freedom—of ABC's'' 
—swiftly-written impromptu alphabet in black. 
Two red spots: ter of A, luding initial: 
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f- 
= ig 


which the freedom is so 
nicely reconciled with order that 
the understanding eye is pleased to 
contemplate it.” 

Johnston sees the problem of let- 
tering as “To make good letters and 
to arrange them well.” And he adds 
the very healthy words: “To make 
good letters is not necessarily to 
‘design’ them—they have been de- 
signed long ago—but it is to take 
the best letters we can find, and to 
acquire them and make them our 
own. To arrange letters well re- 
quires no great art, but it requires 
a working knowledge of letter-forms 
and of the reasonable methods of 
grouping these forms to suit every 
circumstance.” 

Like its descendant printing, cal- 
ligraphy too suffers from the re- 
proach that it was born perfect and 
went into a long decline. In neither 
case has the decline been perma- 
nent, there being no career for any 
craft in abdication. But it is curious 
to recall that the first manual of 
our written alphabet remains the 
best to this day, namely Ludovico 
Vicentino’s Operina, published in 
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Rome in 1522. No writing book down 
to the present day has equalled this 
in point of clear teaching and clean, 
uncluttered writing. It happens also 
to be the first book written for the 
instruction of the non-professional 
who sought to bring his handwrit- 
ing up to the best known standard. 

Vicentino’s little manual seeks 
chiefly to teach the chancery cur- 
sive letter (littera cancellarescha 


shape. He then illustrates the ideal 
heights of ascenders and descend- 
ers, gives a few running alphabets 
in smalls and in capitals—and by 
the twentieth page the course is 
complete. He wastes no words, and 
yet his courtly, gentle speech seems 
almost paternally tender to the “be- 
nign reader” (benigno lettore). 
Within the ensuing century this 
modest book was followed by a host 


and the new, had succumbed to the 
universal mercantile ideal. Spurred 
by the need for ever greater speed, 
Carstairs of London came out in 
1809 with a new method in which 
the forearm and not the fingers 
controlled the script. A similar sys- 
tem was introduced into the United 
States by Foster in 1830, and soon 
thereafter Platt R. Spencer began 
to teach his method around the 
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From calligraphers’ bible, Vicentino's ''Operina,"' Rome, 1522, is page on right, earliest and best manual of the italic hand. Other page is from the 
“Opera'’ of Tagliente, Venice, 1525, exuberant penman who lacked Vicentino's gifts as teacher, but whose book is also an extraordinary display piece 


corsiva), a letter full of color, and 
with a minimum of slope. The color 
is achieved by using a broad-edged 
pen, to be held lightly and kept 
within a reasonably constant verti- 
cal plane. If this broad edge is gen- 
erally kept at an angle between 45 
and 69 degrees to the writing line, 
it will create its own logical alter- 
nations from thin to thick and this 
without appreciable hand pressure. 

This chancery letter, Vicentino 
points out, is not based on the 
square or the circle; rather does he 
insist that his norm is a narrow and 
oblique parallelogram, and that the 
body of each letter (except m, w, 2, 
et cetera) should be written so as 
to be roughly contained within this 


of imitators throughout Europe—in 
manuals by Tagliente, Palatino, Lu- 
cas, Yciar, Van den Velde, Beau- 
chesne, Baildon, Barbedor, Materot, 
Cocker, and Ayres. Each country in 
time developed a national style, but 
the most widely spread was a mix- 
ture of Dutch and English round- 
hand which lent clarity to the ac- 
counts kept by these two leaders in 
the world shipping trade. The con- 
stant demand for ever greater speed 
doomed in time the slim and gra- 
cious Italian hand and the rounder, 
speedier English script prospered 
and spread, being presumably fitter 
for commerce and salesmanship. 
With the dawn of the 1800’s most 
penmanship, both in the old world 


country, aided by his five sons. Us- 
ing a very fine pen of springy metal, 
he produced a compressed letter 
with rather more than usual slant, 
characterized by spiral flourishes as 
well as downstrokes thickened by 
pen pressure. This gave every farm- 
er’s daughter’s hand that much de- 
sired look of cultured gentility. 

But Prof. Spencer’s was a losing 
game. A new tribe of “business pen- 
men” perceived that even greater 
speed could be had in exchange for 
empty flourishes. So they hardened 
their pens (and their hearts) and 
wrote whole pages of full-arm script 
of much greater slope and in an 
even, uniform hair-line. True, this 
deprived the written page of the 
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“color” formerly imparted 
by thicks and thins. But 
why bother about beauty 
when you could gain speed? 
Besides, the method was 
practical, for it enabled a 
bookkeeper to write legibly 
and tirelessly all day long. 
But the “business hand” 
was destined to defeat— 
defeat by the business ma- 
chine and the typewriter 
which know no fatigue, and 
which could work at speeds 
impossible to man. 
Considering the shrunken 
sphere of the once-power- 
ful pen, what system should 
now be sponsored by our 
schools? By way of reac- 
tion, the very swank private 
schools, eager to distin- 
guish their genteel pupils 
from the teeming masses of 
the public schools, adopted 
a number of quaint meth- 
ods, variously called print- 
script, book-hand, manu- 
script-writing, and the like. 
At one extreme they taught 
the innocent child to do all 
his writing in a kind of 





TO START WITH 


LL ET's take a look at: ous oulfit, aud a your place me. 

Amon ourselves we often speak of our or: veabion 
as "the telephone fomily" And we mea it. For the mo- 
meut we are looks on au ab a. yooger brother or 
sister — bo be coached a bit, pe yaud ven «hand over 
ronale spots if they develop— but an accepted member of- 
the family, carefully chosen and confi. relied upon 
to uphold those Iagh traditions of public service which are 
our common heri aud pride. 

For believe us, there's a lot more to this neur ven— 
ture of yours than just getting a job. 

You're not ang bo work for the telephone company, 
You're not even going to work with the telephone company, 
As you go about ur daily tash— mside or outside— at 
the switchboard or out ou the lines—in the eyes of the 


public you're goug to BE the telephone company, By 


roughly where you, dear 
reader, came in. The thing 
to remember about all the 
reforms, now aborning in 
many parts of our country, 
is that these reforms are 
being administered by the 
very same group of teach- 
ers who have brought our 
penmanship to its present 
low estate. My sole sugges- 
tion to them, and to you, 
my benigno lettore, is that 
you ask your local board to 
at least consult our best 
scribes before plumping for 
any one reform system. W. 
A. Dwiggins, T. M. Cleland, 
George Salter, Arnold Bank, 
Warren Chappell, Frederic 
W. Goudy, Oscar Ogg, Bruce 
Rogers, and many another 
whom the printing industry 
might recommend, would 
be able to tell the real from 
the phony among suggested 
reforms. So much for Vi- 
centino’s up-to-dateness. 
In calligraphic matters 
today, notably in the book 
field, the printer will have 
noticed the infinite varia- 
tions of the chancery cur- 








sans-serif caps—and a good 
many distressed parents 
began to ponder the mean- 
ing of “progress.” In the 
middle of the road were the believ- 
ers in caps-and-lower-case as the 
hand of tomorrow. These taught the 
child to approximate a typewriter’s 
alphabet with his hard pen. Finally, 
there was the book-hand school, 
which did at least furnish good 
manuscript-book forms, but forbade 
the child to join the letters within 


A LEGEND OF INDIA 


. fice Van 


Opening page of a booklet for new employes of New England Tele- 
phone Company, written by Dwiggins in his semi-formal italic hand 


a word! One supposes that later on, 
as the child flounders toward ex- 
pression, he will be driven to invent 
some system of joins for himself. 
But wouldn’t it be better to give him 
a running hand of good form in the 
first place? 

So we are back again to Vicen- 
tino’s manual of 1522; which is 


sive hand. This hand really 
includes the simple roman 
caps as well, since it orig- 
inally encouraged the penman to 
make his capitals upright (to con- 
trast with the small letters’ slope), 
keeping their height midway be- 
tween the talls and the smalls. The 
1501 italics of Aldus Manutius did 
nothing more nor less than to fol- 
low in print this custom established 
by the script. 


Dove 
UV Sackville-/ 


AUTHOR OF PEPITA 


Three calligraphic book jackets, alike only in their effectiveness: Mann cover, delicately rococo, by George Salter for Knopf; streamlined and simple 
cover of Sir James Jeans’ book by Oscar Ogg for Macmillan; Sackville-West cover, in traditional manner, by Frederick McCarroll for Doubleday Doran 
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Die Scymuckstticke und Marken entstanden 
in der Zeit von 1925-1937 - Gesetzt in der 
Sdyrift , Hyperion’, die Berthold Wolpe fiir 
die Bauerscje GieBerei, Frankfurt am Main 


entworfen hat. 


HANDWERKERZEICHEN 


Albertus :. MONOTYPE 


ALBERTUS : CDFGHI 
JKMNOPQVWXYakZ 
abcdefghijkImnopgarst 
uvVWwxyz e ce 48 point 


This is the Pegasus type, 16 point, also designed by Berthold Wolpe for 
The Monotype Corporation Limited: AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhliJjKkLI 


MmNnOoPpQgPrSsTt Uu Vv Ww Xx Yy Zz € & 12345 & 67890 Series 508 


Pegasus : MONOTYPE (This is the first showing of this new design 


Scme interesting calligraphic faces: at upper left is a trial proof of Victor Hammer's new uncial, cut by hand this year in this country. Below it is 
Hyperion italic type by Berthold Wolpe, a disciple of Rudolf Koch. At right are two of the Wolpe faces designed for Monotype—Albertus and Pegasus 


Today, in a well-stocked book- 
shop, Vicentino would feel at home 
as he stood before the calligraphic 
jackets, made by men he would con- 
sider his own kindred. Yet a decade 
ago he would have felt himself more 
of a stranger. These ten years past 
have in effect been revolutionary. 
Our leading book artists, once ex- 
posed to letter-forms so ingenious 
and clear and adaptable, have all 
embraced them, with the happiest 
results. They have given new life to 


ARDEFGHI JKLMNOP QRIIUV 


WXVSS $1234567890 32 fil ffl 


youngsters have been carrying the 
torch for good traditional letter- 
forms ever since knowing Cleland. 

Nor has Cleland’s own energy 
flagged, either. He continues to turn 
out fresh jobs, and his drawings 
and paintings have acquired a new 
down-to-earthness after his long 
abode in Florentine and Versailles 
palaces. But his letter-forms (like 
his handwriting) have always re- 
mained vigorous, clear, and seduc- 
tive. He understands Johnston’s re- 


abedefohijklmnopgrstuvwxyza> OMILLOE gy 


Monotype postwar calligraphic project: Artscript type, designed by Sol Hess, based on early Spanish 


the bookshelves, and have brought 
the plain reader to a sense of par- 
ticipation therein. This plain reader 
may not fully know what has hap- 
pened to the outward look of books; 
he only knows they’re livelier and 
friendlier. 

Among our earliest calligraphers- 
to-the-book-trade are T. M. Cleland 
and W. A. Dwiggins. Cleland must 
have been doing this sort of thing 
to books and to job printing fully 
thirty years ago, when there were 
few to speak of his achievement. 
But the younger art students, who 
admired his sense of balance and 
proportion with classical roman and 
italic and manuscript hands, these 


minder that letters were designed 
long ago, and that a calligrapher’s 
job is to make the best ones his very 
own. Novelty can thus gain ground 
in which to sprout. 

Dwiggins has long been, in this 
country surely, the calligrapher’s 
calligrapher. In fact, he has even 
founded (in his brain) a Society of 
Calligraphers, receiving many an 
inquiry for particulars from the in- 
nocent and the unwary. He has even 
created an unacknowledged alter 
ego, Hermann Piiterschein, to serve 
as a man-of-all-work therein. But 
Dwiggins has a good many years of 


Below: chapter heading and title line by W. A. 
Dwiggins for Alfred A. Knopf publications. Knopf 
pioneered in reviving beautiful book calligraphy 





solid book work (as both typogra- 
pher and calligrapher) to his credit. 
Any random list of his jobs for Al- 
fred Knopf alone would show some 
of America’s finest bookwork. He 
scatters his formal and semi-formal 
writing all through and around a 
book, so that it is fairly permeated 
with calligraphy. This affection for 
letter-forms begets a like regard in 
the reader, who responds to these 
as to other stimuli within the book 
proper. 

A novel experiment by W.A.D. 
some years ago was a pamphlet of 
welcome given to new employes of 
the New England Telephone Com- 
pany. This was written out entirely 
in his semi-formal italic hand, and 
so reproduced. More of this sort of 
thing can and should be done. It 
adds warmth and personal interest 
to an employe’s life. 

If Cleland and Dwiggins may be 
called elder statesmen among our 
calligraphers, then their younger 
admirer-practitioners compose a 
veritable Parliament of Scribes. And 
parliament is a proper word here 
because the subject has of late cre- 
ated a great deal of lively talk and 
debate. Our leading parliamenta- 
rians of the pen today are Warren 
Chappell* and George Salter, whose 
names have come into prominence 
in the last ten years. Salter takes 
time to teach classes at the Cooper 
Union Art School, and has produced 
a number of gifted young scribes, 
notably Philip Grushkin, Jeanyee 


8 Author of “The Anatomy of Lettering,” 
New York, 1935. 
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Wong, Edgard Cirlin, Miriam Woods, 
and Meyer Miller (the last now in 
the Army). He says teaching is an 
education for him. And like Chap- 
pell and Dwiggins, Salter is often 
called upon for book typography. 
All of them, however, feel that the 
field of calligraphy is sure to widen 
its bounds as a sensitive public be- 
comes aware of further tasks it can 
perform—tasks that will presently 
be mentioned. 

Warren Chappell is the country’s 
foremost serious typologer of the 
younger generation. Instead of leap- 
ing unprepared into the design- 
ing of type by way of the drawing 
board, this artist followed his art 
training by a year at Offenbach- 
am-Main. There he became the late 
Rudolf Koch’s only pupil in the 
craft of type cutting by hand. This 
craft was also a discipline that was 
to help him later in the fashioning 
of his several faces for the Amer- 
ican Type Founders. 

Under Koch, too, he learned a 
deeper respect for letter-forms and 
for calligraphy. Hence it was natu- 
ral that Chappell’s Lydian fonts 
should be based on pen-forms. And 
the extraordinary success of Lydian 
may in fact argue a latent popular 
affection for pen-forms—forms per- 
haps too long withheld from our 
printing circles. As a penman Chap- 
pell’s style is swift, almost impa- 
tient, as if he were eager to tackle 
the next job without unduly linger- 
ing over the one in hand. This char- 
acteristic is what imparts a sinewy 
vigor to all his scribal work. 

Multiple disciplines of a related 
kind have given Berthold Wolpe of 
London a deserved eminence among 
the world’s younger designers. This 
disciple of Rudolf Koch was in 
fact an artist-craftsman in metal- 
work. As the most gifted silversmith 
of the Offenbach school, Wolpe’s 
approach to type design shows an 
instinctive feeling for the nature of 
metal, which thus becomes some- 
thing to be humored as well as con- 


@® R F D, the designer of this month’s 
cover, is portrayed above by Joseph 
Feher; below, surrealistically, by him- 
self. Follow through and keep your eye 
on d’ball. 

Early calligraphic efforts, curious mix- 
ture of primitive symbols and letters, 
learned as a child of nature, in and out 
of “deestrict” school. Talent, displayed 
on walls of school buildings, unappreci- 
ated by teacher, but recognized and put 
to work by thrifty farmer desiring name 
“printed big” and cheap on barn ($5). 

Thus, vocational pattern of life was 
set—price, too, still remains set in mul- 
tiples of 5, to keep figures round—a 
passion with R F D. 

Scholarship student at the Rochester 
Athenaeum & Mechanics Institute. Then 
to Chicago Art Institute to be mural 
painter; got as far as gluing gold gal- 
loons on theatre curtains, then went 
“engraving house.” Confined six months 
at Barnes-Crosby, next to Rogers and 
Company, serving three sentences there 
—not concurrently, but with interludes: 
first, Lord & Thomas; second, Bertsch 
& Cooper; then back to Rogers as art 
director, now deeply in debt to Oswald 
Cooper’s reforming influence. 

Free-lance letterer since 1929, serving 
advertising agencies principally, but with 
growing bookish tendencies. Hepped on 
the “broad” pen since the Exhibition of 
English Calligraphy at the Newberry 
Library, 1938. Incurable. 


trolled. He also collaborated with 
Koch on several lettering books. 

The rugged Albertus type of Wolpe 
(Monotype) is a happy blend of 
lapidary and scribal techniques, no- 
tably in the gracefully “clubbed” 
stems of caps and lower case alike. 
It was first used in this country by 
the Metropolitan Museum for the 
opening of its Cloisters branch in 
Fort Tryon Park, and is still used 
there for placards and for display 
matter generally. His Pegasus type 
(Monotype) reveals more of the 
metal-worker in Wolpe, who gave it 
both grace and sinew by making its 
curves both sharp and strong. His 
Hyperion type is a clean-limbed 
italic of less than normal slope, with 
original features which certain old 
Italian scribes can almost be said 
to have foreshadowed. The Hyperioi. 
should have a flourishing future 
when type founding revives at the 
war’s end. 

Mention should be made here of 
an ornate calligraphic type now 
aborning—the Artscript face, pat- 
terned by Sol Hess for the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company after 
an eighteenth century Spanish pen- 
man. Only a few trial sizes were cut 
before the war came along to halt 
the progress already made in mod- 
erating its flourished transports, 
and generally to temper its native 
exuberance. So the calligraphile- 
printer can look forward to a post- 
war completion of this font, which 
promises to bring to printing a gra- 
cious overtone of days when the pen 
offered a career to him who could 
control it. 

A more recent arrival in the book 
field is Oscar Ogg, whose special 
gift is for a dashing, spontaneous 
kind of roman and italic to which 
the younger fry are paying the flat- 
tery of imitation. But Ogg’s letter- 
forms are clear and without quirks. 
His occasional exuberance does very 
much to enliven a jacket, without 
calling undue attention to itself. 

To be continued next month 


These monograms, labels, and book plates were executed by the leading calligraphers of today, men who are top flight illustrators, typographers, and 
type designers. The bold monogram for the Ram Press and Toscanini's book plate are by Robert Haas, printer as well as calligrapher. The Frances Hofer 
plate is by Rudolph Ruzicka; Warren Chappell created fanciful ''Elswhere'’ bookplate. Other illustrations are wood-engravings by A. Reynolds Stone 
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Correct Preparation of Copy Accelerates Production 


ITH THE EXCEPTION of presses 
WW ize correct operation, no 

other single subject in con- 
nection with the offset method of 
reproduction of images on paper 
seems to come so repeatedly into 
the field of controversial discussion 
as that of the proper preparation of 
copy for the process. 

In all sincerity then, why should 
this question continually appear in 
the foreground in all discussions 
which arise when the installation 
of equipment for the process is be- 
ing considered? Is it not because 
the sales department approaches 
the prospective buyer of offset prod- 
ucts from the wrong viewpoint as 
regards what it is marketing? 

This appears to be answering one 
question by asking another, which 
is excusable in this case because it 
gets the subject under discussion 
right down to “bed rock” facts. Well, 
why not? Without a sound and log- 
ical basic foundation it is impossible 
for us to build a satisfactory and 
practical production structure. Par- 
ticularly at this period in our his- 
tory with its shortages of manpower 
and materials, it is most essential 
that all possible measures be taken 
to avoid the extravagant squander- 
ing of our available supply of these 
vital and precious commodities. 


DEMANDS ON PRODUCTION 

Here is a typical situation illus- 
trative of what the production de- 
partment in the average plant is 
continually meeting. A salesman is 
asked by a client if his firm is ina 
position to do a certain piece of 
work which the client has in mind, 
and for which he (the client) has 
roughed up copies of format and 
layout. The client specifies the stock 
on which he wishes the job to be 
printed, the date on which he ex- 
pects to receive delivery, and, ap- 
parently, most important to him, 
what it all will cost. The procedure 
usually followed by the salesman 
when confronted with this situation 
is to consult his sales manager who 
in turn, after a report from the es- 





By R. Ernest Beadie 


timating department, consults the 
plant superintendent regarding the 
scheduling and delivery. There is no 
question about the plant being able 
to produce the desired work; they 
have done such before and can rea- 
sonably be expected to need no spe- 
cial equipment this time. 

With satisfactory answers to the 
client’s questions as to the price and 
delivery date, the salesman secures 
the order and books it into the 
plant. The plant superintendent’s 
office receives the order with the 
customer’s rough layouts, together 
with detailed specifications, instruc- 
tions, copies, and illustrations. From 
these he must produce at a given 
price and in the estimated time a 
creditable (and representative as to 
quality) job. On his shoulders is 
placed the responsibility for all the 
necessary artwork, composition, and 
proofing, the platemaking, layouts, 
(and where necessary, folding and 
stitching estimates) and the finish- 
ing and delivery. 


INTELLIGENT PRESENTATIONS 

If the sales department would do 
a job of SELLING instead of just go- 
ing after the order, receiving it, 
booking it into the plant, and then 
relaxing until the time the order 
should be ready for shipment, they 
would really be living up to their 
name. “Selling,” as applied to the 
customer, involves an_ intelligent 
presentation of a complete sales 
idea of what the client is expecting. 
The client’s format of his idea and 





NOTE: “Useful Check Chart of 
Offset Inking Problems,” on pages 56 
and 57 of the September issue had 
been set in type for some time, un- 
used, owing to lack of space brought 
on by the paper shortage. In some in- 
stances the chart is at variance with 
recent findings of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. THE INLAND 
PRINTER’s offset editor, R. Ernest 
Beadie, had no responsibility for the 
incomplete or erroneous information 
published. Our next issue will contain 
an article dealing adequately with the 
subject of offset inking problems, 
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his rough layouts should not be ac- 
cepted willy-nilly and forced into 
the production line. Before the sales 
department books an order, a com- 
plete dummy should be prepared 
with all type matter (selected on 
account of its legibility and adapt- 
ability) ; illustrations, sized and in- 
dicated as to position, color separa- 
tions, and with all the artwork and 
color break-up clearly denoted by 
means of tracings. 


REDUCE LAST MINUTE CHANGES 


With this visual evidence to pre- 
sent for inspection and approval. 
the salesman is in a position to 
demonstrate to his client approx- 
imately how his job will appear on 
its completion. Until the client has 
approved such a dummy or a subse- 
quent one prepared to meet any al- 
terations he may have specified, the 
order should not be placed in pro- 
duction. With such an approved 
dummy for copy, the progress of the 
job up to and through the plate- 
making department should be con- 
siderably accelerated. When all the 
alterations have been made before 
the work is put into actual process, 
successful scheduling is possible, 
and the hazard of hold-ups due to 
last minute changes, is reduced to 
an absolute minimum. It is prac- 
tically impossible to control defi- 
nitely the hazard of last minute 
corrections and alterations, but the 
foregoing is the closest to insurance 
that such will not occur that is pos- 
sible, human nature and circum- 
stances being what they are. 

The preparation of such a dummy 
requires the utmost accuracy in all 
essentials, such as type face selec- 
tion, the illustrative matter, color 
break-up and separation, margins 
and over-all sizes. The technique is 
applicable to any job. A letterhead, 
for example, can be completely laid 
out for approval by means of trac- 
ing paper, and okayed by the cus- 
tomer before any actual working 
time is charged to the production. 
From the type catalog, suitable type 
faces can be selected and traced in 
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the proper position; artwork where 
necessary can also be shown by this 
method if colored crayons or pencils 
are employed. A sales staff trained 
to sell “offset” with this technique 
will naturally have a clearer con- 
ception of the process it is repre- 
senting; and the salesmen will, by 
the same token, have a keener sense 
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allotted it. The art department can 
make the required drawings to exact 
size, or proportionately larger for 
reduction if such is indicated as the 
best method for reproduction. All 
camera work can be produced with 
the minimum of time and material; 
and finally, the whole flat or series 
of flats can be assembled at one 
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Top: Method of determining the height of an illustration when desired width is specified for making 
a reduction. Bottom: The same technique is used to figure size when an enlargement is to be made 


of the possibilities of the service 
they are selling. 

Consider just what such a method 
of selling means to the preparation 
of copy for offset reproduction. All 
typesetting will proceed confidently. 
No guess work is involved. There 
is no possibility of type matter not 
fitting the space which has been 
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time. This latter consideration is a 
tremendous factor in favor of the 
pre-approved layout or dummy. 
Often, due to piecemeal production, 
many items are in danger of loss. 
Written instructions given at dif- 
ferent times can be lost, and verbal 
instructions through the repetition 
from one person to another can be- 











come garbled to such an extent that 
the original version is completely 
obscured. Another advantage in 
having camera work go through all 
at once lies in the probability of 
eliminating patching and stripping, 
for when the copy is completely 
pasted up in position it can be read 
and approved before the camera 
shot is made. This permits detecting 
and correcting any errors or omis- 
sions before materials are wasted. 





TYPE FACES FOR OFFSET 

There are several factors of the 
greatest importance in the actual 
preparation of copy for the camera. 
One of these is the selection of a 
type face which will reproduce sat- 


“ isfactorily from all standpoints. The 


following listing is of type faces 
which have proved their adaptabil- 
ity in this respect, and the choice is 
far from limited. The faces marked 
with the asterisk are, due to specific 
qualities of construction and de- 
sign, more peculiarly adaptable for 
the setting of solid matter than the 
others. They were selected for this 
particular function because of their 
readability and lack of eye strain 
when viewed in the mass. 

Sans Serir #329 light, medium, and 

bold 

*KENNERLEY OLD STYLE £268 and italic 

VocveE bold and light 

*EGMONT medium 

*ScoTcH ROMAN #36 

*CASLON $137 

CasLon bold, old style, old roman, 


and italic 

20TH CENTURY bold, medium, and 
light 

Stymie #190, light, extra bold, and 
medium 


» *BOOKMAN $98 


MAILING LIST TYPEWRITER 
GRAYDA 

FRANKLIN GOTHIC 
*IDEAL NEws GOTHIC 
GOTHIC CONDENSED 

GOTHIC COPPERPLATE 

ONyYx AND ONYX ITALIC 
Boponr #175, #275, #375, bold, and 

condensed 

Goupy LIGHT #38 

MAYFAIR CURSIVE 

BINNEY OLD STYLE £21 
GARAMOND 

CocHIN OLD STYLE #61 
*CHELTENHAM OLD STYLE 464 


ACCURATE SQUARING UP 

Another factor in the preparation 
of copy for offset reproduction is 
the accurate squaring up of all type 
forms before the pulling of proofs. 
Many a job has been held up when 
certain proofs from one or more 
forms have been found not square, 
when the paste-up operation on the 
final layout was attempted. Use an 
accurate line-up table or, failing 
this, a straight edge and set-square 
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for this operation; and make cer- 
tain that no further locking up or 
tightening of quoins is done after 
the squaring up has been done to 
your satisfaction. 


CARE IN MAKING LAYOUT 

In the making of the layout on 
which type proofs and other mate- 
rial are to be pasted, an important 
factor is the pencil lines needed for 
such work. If these are made with 
light blue pencil or crayon it will 
not be found necessary to do any 
opaquing of them on the negative 
as they will not photograph to a 
degree requiring such opaquing. 

In the trimming of the proofs to 
be patched on the layout, do not cut 
too close to the work. All the edges 
will cast a shadow which must be 
painted out on the negative and if 
the trimming has been done too 
close to the work areas this may 
cause difficulty in doing a satisfac- 
tory job. Some areas may be blocked 
out unintentionally and not noticed 
until after the platemaking is com- 
pleted. The best adhesive for fixing 
patches to layout is rubber cement; 
other materials have a tendency to 
pucker up the paper into wrinkles 
while drying, whereas the rubber 
cement permits it to lie flat at all 
times. 

CORRECT MOUNTING OF PROOFS 

Should difficulty be encountered 
in procuring the rubber cement an 
alternative method is the use of 
small pieces of transparent tape. 
Opaquing has to be done anyway 
and the little bit extra required for 
the marks left by the tape on the 
negative is unimportant. When no 
transparent tape is available, posi- 
tion the patch and, by means of a 
weight, hold it in position, and 
then fasten in place with moistened 
gummed paper. First moisten the 
gummed paper and slide it under 
the corners one at a time, gummed 
Side up, apply light pressure with 
finger tip to surface of the patch 
and while maintaining this pres- 
sure, pull out the gummed paper. 
Sufficient adhesive from the gum- 
med paper will adhere to the under- 
side of the patch to hold it on the 
layout. The small amount of mois- 
ture thus deposited will dry rapidly 
with only a very little distortion of 
the patch. 

Never under any circumstances 
mark sizes on the reverse side of 
photographs. The all-seeing eye of 
the camera lens will reproduce the 
slight embossing effect which such 
method of marking produces. To 
avoid this objectionable condition 
when photos do not have adequate 
Marginal space, mount the copy 


temporarily on a larger sheet of 
paper and thereon write all instruc- 
tions as to size and cropping. This 
enables the camera operator to have 
the correct size always visible for 
any re-checking; also any identifi- 
cation marks or numbers will al- 
ways be in plain sight, a factor 
which automatically eliminates the 
hazard of mix-up in cases where a 
close similarity in copies exists. 


REDUCING AND ENLARGING 


Calculations for determining sizes 
of enlargements and/or reductions: 

As an example, in the production 
of an advertising piece two photo- 
graphs were to be included. Only 
one measurement was furnished 
with the photographs. The specifi- 
cations merely said that one photo, 
which was 6 inches high and 9 
inches wide, was to appear six 
inches wide on the completed piece 
of work; and the other picture 
which was provided 4 inches high 
and 5 inches wide was to be repro- 
duced 8 inches in width. The first 
was a reduction and the second an 
enlargement. 

To determine the height in mak- 
ing the reduction, first place the 
photo under a sheet of tracing or 
similar thin paper, as in Figure 1, 
and draw a diagonal line with very 
light pressure by means of a soft 
pencil from lower left “A” to upper 
right “B.” Then measure 6 inches 
from lower left “A” to lower right 
“C” and draw a vertical line up 
from this point. This vertical line 
intersects diagonal A to B line at 
the proportionate height of the re- 
duction. In making the enlargement 
follow the same technique and the 
result will be as indicated in Figure 
2. The paper used must be thin 
enough to permit ready visibility of 
the subject through it. Light pres- 
sure in the making of lines and 
measurement indications is recom- 
mended because it is advisable to 
avoid making any indentation on 
the surface of photographs as such 
imperfections will be reproduced by 
the camera. 


PERFECT-AS-POSSIBLE COPY 

These remarks cover only type 
matter and photographs but they 
are applicable to all matter for re- 
production. The whole idea is to 
stress the fact that all copy for re- 
production by the offset method 
should be as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to have it, before camera 
work is proceeded with. This is only 
applying good platemaking tech- 
nique, wherein everything must be 
accurate before proceeding to make 
a plate, to preparation of copy. 

To be continued next month 
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TOP-FLIGHT 
CRAFTSMEN 


William E. Snowden, Jr. 








SOMETIMES Craftsmen’s clubs 
owe a great deal to men who are not 
even printers. This is true of the re- 
lationship between the Atlanta club 
and William E. Snowden, Jr. For 
Mr. Snowden, an artist, has never 
worked at any of the mechanical 
printing trades. In spite of this, sev- 
eral Atlanta printing plants trust his 
judgment on type arrangement, and 
use Snowden layouts on all impor- 
tant work. 

He was born in Elberton, Georgia, 
and by 1922 was studying architec- 
ture at Georgia Tech in Atlanta. In 
1926 he graduated from Maryland 
Institute in Baltimore. He decided 
upon a career in graphic arts, and in 
1928-29 was art director of Jacobs 
Company, Clinton, South Carolina; 
in 1930-32 was sales manager of 
Roanoke Printing Company, Roan- 
oke, Virginia. He worked as a free 
lance artist in Augusta, Georgia, 
and as advertising manager of Cog- 
gins Granite and Marble Industries 
at Elberton. Since 1939, Bill has 
been back in Atlanta, working first 
as a free lance artist, and now part 
owner of Acme Advertising Agency. 

Bill Snowden is one of the most 
valued members of the Atlanta club. 
When an effective cover design for 
the monthly bulletin is needed, Bill 
does it. A broadside for the “Oz” 
Cooper Evening helped to make the 
occasion an outstanding event of the 
year. Snowden did the layout and it 
was a big smash in the best Cooper 
tradition. 

A very busy commercial artist, 
Snowden nevertheless has found 
time to make his mark in fine arts, 
too. His water color landscapes 
have been exhibited in New York, 
Chicago, and Baltimore galleries. 
He is in ‘““Who’s Who in American 
Art” and “Who’s Who in Georgia.” 
He is an idea man, and can write 
the copy, make the layouts, and do 
the finished art. Likes historical 
subjects. Favorite pastime: sketching 
landscapes. 
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Union Employer Group Studies 
Future Supply of Manpower 


@ ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING Of more 
apprentices to provide ample skilled 
personnel for future operation of 
all printing establishments was the 
subject of considerable discussion 
and a resolution at the annual con- 
vention of the Printers National 
Association held in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 29 and 30. 

In the discussion of the subject 
from the floor of the convention, 
and also in the report of the of- 
ficers, the statement was made that 
the ratio of,apprentices to journey- 
men printers and other skilled men 
in the industry was not adequate 
to provide for future needs. In the 
resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion, the action of the International 
Trade Composition Association on 
the same subject at its recent con- 
vention in St. Louis was mentioned 
and the committee of the PNA to be 
appointed was instructed “to assist 
the International Trade Composi- 
tion Association in working out its 
plan to liberalize and stabilize the 
local typographical union appren- 
ticeship ratios.” 

Another instruction given to the 
committee to be appointed by Pres- 
ident Harry V. Duffy is stated in the 
following language: “It shall be the 
duty of this apprenticeship com- 
mittee to endeavor to further the 
training of apprentices in any way 
possible, consulting with advising 
local employing groups as well as 
national labor bodies and govern- 
mental agencies.” 


AGAINST RETROACTIVE PAY 

Criticism was leveled at the War 
Labor Board in one resolution and 
during the discussion pertaining to 
retroactive pay ordered in approval 
of numerous contracts which the 
WLB from time to time delayed 
taking action upon. The resolution 
in full on the subject follows: 

“Resolved that the Printers Na- 
tional Association, in annual meet- 
ing assembled, this 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1944, go on record as against 
Retroactive Pay. 

“It is uneconomical, unfair, and 
cannot be recovered. It is damaging 
to both labor and industry. 

“In view of the tremendous num- 
ber of cases the conciliation division 
of the Regional and National War 
Labor Boards have for adjudication, 
there are delays that are not’ pre- 
ventable, and are not attributable 
to the negotiating bodies. 
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“The Unions and the Employers 
of the Printing Industry have for 
many years negotiated contracts 
with each body, at times being re- 
sponsible for continuing negotia- 
tions beyond the expiration date of 
contracts and no such penalty was 
applied prior to the last few years. 

“Since the welfare of the Print- 
ing Industry is of mutual interest 
to Unions and Employing Printers, 
and since the Printers National As- 
sociation desires that the position 
it takes with reference to retroac- 
tive pay be made publicly known, it 
is recommended that this resolution 
be recorded in the minutes, and 


Harry V. Duffy, president of Printers National 
Association, who was re-elected head of that 
union employers group in convention at Chicago 


copies sent to the Conciliation Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor 
and the National War Labor Board. 
Be it so resolved.” 

The executive committee of the 
association presented in form of 
graphs its recommendations for an 
enlarged program of the activities 
which were explained in detail on 
the basis of “Labor Relations Insur- 
ance.” It was argued that statutory 
requirements for collective bargain- 
ing would continue regardless of 
the outcome of the forthcoming 
national election, and for that rea- 
son employing printers should be 
adequately prepared for conducting 
negotiations with the unions oper- 
ating in the graphic arts. 


The statements were repeated 
frequently during tke two days of 
meeting that the labor unions have 
experts employed not only in their 
national organizations but also in 
local unions, and that they have 
been dominating the thought dur- 
ing negotiations of contracts. It was 
definitely stated that it is not the 
desire of the national employers’ 
group to enter into local negotia- 
tions, but it was stressed that local 
committees which represent the em- 
ploying interests must be fortified 
with data and advice to match the 
ingenuity and the alertness of the 
union negotiators. 


LOCAL UNIONS SET PRECEDENTS 


It was frequently pointed out in 
speeches and during the presenta- 
tion of the charts, that the points 
agreed upon by small local units 
become in time the yardstick by 
which all contracts are measured. 
Thus the reviewing groups, like the 
War Labor Board and the Concilia- 
tion Division of the Department of 
Labor, when faced with a contro- 
versial item in proposed contracts, 
determine what is the custom of the 
industry by the number of con- 
tracts into which the moot question 
has been incorporated. 

“Fair contractual negotiations re- 
quire strong employers’ groups to 
cope with strong unions,” said Pres- 
ident Duffy, speaking for the execu- 
tive committee in the presentation 
of its expansion plan. 

In answer to a question put by 
guest printers as to how member- 
ship in the Printers National Asso- 
ciation may be obtained, President 
Duffy explained that the local em- 
ploying contractual associations are 
operating in twenty-five printing 
centers, and that printers in such 
centers employing any union labor 
should belong to the local groups. 
In places where there are no local 
groups, the president explained, the 
individual establishments and pub- 
lishers who operate printing plants 
may join the national association. 


HOW MANY MEN ON A MACHINE 


One of the objectives of the en- 
larged association is stated in its 
revised plan of activities concern- 
ing the number of men to be as- 
signed to operate various types of 
machines used in the industry. The 
report of the executive committee 
and expressions of speakers from 
the floor complained that there was 
no uniformity about what the com- 
plement of men shall be; that in 
the past some local union in an 
obscure locality would arbitrarily 
announce that some piece of new 
equipment was to be manned by a 
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specified complement of men, and 
that thereafter that rule became 
the practice of the industry. 

“What we need most is definite 
agreement nationally on what the 
manpower requirement shall be in 
the operation of every piece of our 
equipment, and it should be agreed 
upon before the machine is put on 
the market,” was the sentiment ex- 
pressed by members of the execu- 
tive committee. “We cannot afford 
to let things like this be decided by 
chance in communities where the 
employers are not organized for the 
conduct of labor negotiations.” 

One fact visualized in the graphs 
was that the employers of union 
labor in the printing industry in 
the United States pay in wages an 
aggregate of $250,000,000 a year, and 
it was argued that since negotia- 
tions involve millions of dollars an- 
nually, the Printers National Asso- 
ciation should be strengthened. 


MEMBERS SHOULD BARGAIN AS GROUP 


One of the reports, referred to 
several times during the conven- 
tion, was that the local employing 
groups are met constantly with the 
remark that all union committees, 
when negotiating new contracts, 
say: “But that is against our inter- 
national union law.” The stock an- 
swer in the future to such remarks 
is to be, according to a suggestion 
from several of the delegates: “Our 
Printers National Association stands 
for this and that,” depending upon 
what the issue is to be. 

During the convention, two guest 
speakers addressed the eighty dele- 
gates from twenty-five printing 
centers. They were Philip Marshall, 
of the Sixth Regional War Labor 
Board, and E. R. McDonald, a re- 
gional director of the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor. 
Both of the speakers commended 
the Printers National Association as 
having achieved success in main- 
taining peace by means of collective 
bargaining with the unions. 


RE-ELECT OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Carl E. Dunnagan, president of 
the Inland Press, Chicago, was the 
only new officer elected by the con- 
vention. He was named vice-presi- 
dent to succeed the late Harry O. 
Owen of Chicago. Officers reélected 
are: president, Harry V. Duffy, Chil- 
ton Company, Philadelphia; vice- 
presidents, William G. Simpson, the 


C. T. Dearing Printing Company, of- 


Louisville; and B. M. Carlisle, Car- 
lisle and Company, San Francisco; 
treasurer, Frank A. Young, Mail and 
Express Printing Company, of New 
York City. All members of the exec- 
utive committee were reélected. 


Tells of Pre-Makeready Process 


James H. Gibson describes to New York Craftsmen how ‘‘Bac-Etch’’ 


process permits lowering highlight dotse by Glenn C ° C. omplon 


@ A NEW METHOp of pre-makeready 
for letterpress printing plates which 
permits the highlight and middle 
tone areas to be bumped down to 
lower printing levels was described 
by its inventor, James H. Gibson, at 
a recent meeting of the New York 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 

Called the Bac-Etch 
process, it is a patented- 
photo-mechanical way 
of registering onto the 
back of a photoengrav- 
ing the image that has 
already been etched on 
the face, in exact register 
with the original image, 
but in reverse position. 
Through the medium of 
the Bac-Etch patented 
feature of light ray dif- 
fusion, the back image 
is produced with all the 
highlights and the dis- 
connected middle tones 
dropped out, and all the 
connected middle tones as well as 
the deep shadows solidified. 

The face of the engraving is then 
protected and the back is etched to 
a controlled depth. This varies ac- 
cording to the press and the thick- 
ness of the elastic packing on the 
press on which the form is sched- 
uled to run—usually about two or 
three thousandths of an inch for 
the highlight areas. The Bac-Etch 


original is finally bumped in the 
hydraulic press to recess the high- 
lights and middletone areas to the 
depth etched out on the back. 

The bumped original now becomes 
a pattern for the molding and fin- 
ishing of high quality pre-made- 
ready electrotypes. The Bac-Etch 


Front and back views of a Bac-Etch original, showing how it 
is etched to controlled depth on reverse side opposite highlights 


method, said Mr. Gibson, is designed 
to achieve the same result as the 
well-known McKee process. The lat- 
ter process, however, must be ap- 
plied individually to each electro- 
type, whereas with the Bac-Etch 
method all the pre-makeready is 
incorporated into the _ original 
engraving, with every electrotype 
made from it retaining its pre- 
madeready values. 
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Plate cross-section. Top diagram shows how the 
back is etched directly under the highlight area. 
Center: ping plate r highlights be- 
low surface. Below: curved electrotype, solid 
areas on high printing level, highlights on lower 
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Top: Insufficient pressure causes loss of depth 
in middle tones and in shadow areas; too much 
pressure fractures highlight dots. Bottom: With 
the premadeready original supplied by Bac-Etch 
process, more pressure may be used in molding 
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Furthermore, Mr. Gibson pointed 
out, McKee-treated plates are not 
available to printers generally, since 
additional heavy equipment is re- 
quired and well-trained personnel 
needed to cut the matrices that are 
applied to each electrotype. 











HURDY-GURDY 


‘STEEL suas FRACTURED HIGHLIGHTS 


CONVENTIONAL ELECTROTYPE 








HURDY-GURDY 
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BAC-ETCH ELECTROTYPE 








Highlight dots are not smashed in the finishing 
as they sometimes are in standard electrotypes 


At the Craftsmen meeting Mr. 
Gibson used slide films to describe 
the process and point out the print- 
ing advantages he claimed for the 
Bac-Etch plate. The cross-sectional 
illustrations which accompany this 
article were made from these same 
Slide films. 

The Bac-Etch process provides a 
better original for molding, said Mr. 
Gibson. Increased molding pressure 
can be applied without danger of 
fracture in the delicate highlight 
areas. Under this increased mold- 
ing pressure all the depth of the 


OVER INKING CORRECT INKING 

















Left: Ink roller penetrates into highlight dots, 
squeezing ink over sides. Right: With highlight 
dots on lower printing level than are solids and 
middle tones, roller deposits on top of dot only 


original is retained in the middle 
tones and in the shadow areas to 
preserve tone separation faithfully. 
Finally, the highlight areas, being 
recessed, are not exposed to smash- 
ing under the electrotype finishing 
operation. 
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Discussing the superior press plate 
which he said is obtained from the 
pre-madeready original, Mr. Gibson 
said that because of the recession 
of highlights, deep shadows may be 
effectively inked without over-ink- 
ing the highlights. Ink is not wiped 
or squeezed off form rollers onto the 
side of the highlight dot to print as 
a ring around the dot while piling 
up and eventually filling up the 
screen. 

During the press run, more color 
can be carried without over-print- 
ing the highlights. At the same 
time, less color is actually needed 
since the shadows and deep middle 
tones can be given all the “sock” 
they require while the recessed 
highlights and light middle tones 
are relieved against excessive im- 
pression. As a consequence of this, 
plate wear is reduced to a minimum. 

Consistent quality is maintained 
throughout the run, Mr. Gibson 
claimed, because all highlights are 
printed clean and never muddy, the 
most delicate of tone separations 
are retained, and illustrations ap- 
pear constantly brilliant, approach- 
ing the engraver’s proof in quality. 
All this is achieved, he said, with a 
minimum of stoppage for wash-up. 

The Bac-Etch process can be ap- 
plied to any original engraving, said 
Mr. Gibson, with or without bear- 
ers. They should contain no inside 
mortises, and the back of the plate 
should be protected by the photo- 
engraver when he etches the face, 
so that a smooth surface will be 
assured for printing the back image. 

The cost of the Bac-Etch treated 
originals runs from ten cents a 
square inch up, according to how 
many printing levels are to be in- 
corporated into the plate. This cost 
would be absorbed in extended runs, 
and especially where a number of 
duplicates are made from the orig- 
inal, as in the case of label printing 
or the making of advertising plates 
for publications. Further reduction 
of cost would be effected in the case 
of re-runs, since the pre-madeready 
details are already built into the 
plates that will be used again. 

Where only one duplicate is made 
from an original, some of the cost 
could quite possibly be recovered 
through less makeready time, and 
fewer stoppages for wash-up on 
long runs? On de luxe printing jobs, 
where price is no object and quality 
halftone reproduction is essential, 
the cost is of course not a matter 
for consideration. 

The Bac-Etch process is not in- 
tended to be a panacea for all our 
makeready troubles. It applies only 
to the plates—the inequalities in the 


press and form must still be com- 
pensated for by makeready. 
Patented seven years ago and 
originally developed to be used in 
newspaper printing, the Bac-Etch 
process is now being introduced for 
the first time into the commercial 





OVER IMPRESSION AND PLATE WEAR 
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CONVENTIONAL ELECTROTYPE 
DURING PRESS RUN 
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BAC-ETCH ELECTROTYPE 
ENTIRE PRESS RUN 
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Top: Start of run with conventional plate, high- 
lights over-inked with ink forced over sides of 
dot, causing the printing of a core dot. Center: 
Later in run, wearing of dots and piling of ink 
causes a bullet core dot to develop. Bottom: Ink 
is deposited on top of dot only with Bac-Etch 


printing field. During the past few 
years the process has been tested 
and used by many newspapers and 
several advertising agencies with 
good results, said Mr. Gibson. The 
New York Post alone, where Mr. 
Gibson was employed as a photo- 
engraver when he originated the 
method, has made and used some 
30,000 Bac-Etch plates. 

Eugene A. Williamson, manager 
of the Printing Materials Division, 
Bakelite Corporation, also spoke at 
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Over-impression causes dots to punch through. 
""Kiss'' impression, adequate for highlight dots 
in a pre-madeready plate, prevents punching 
through. Wear is reduced; pinpoint dot results 

















the meeting, discussing recent de- 
velopments in plastic plates. He 
said his company is testing a plastic 
plate material which will be avail- 
able soon. He described the manu- 
facture of plastic plates with the 
aid of slide films. 
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Ne CWS and Views of outstanding craftsmen and events 


that are of importance to the industry: a pioneering specialist craftsman—still 
active—celebrates his eighty-fifth birthday; two great foundations join re- 
sources to work on making postwar dreams possible; and some of the printers 
who have been honored or promoted in recognition of their capabilities 


In the accelerated pro- 
gram undertaken by the 
Lithographic Technical 


Frank Cray (right) and W. F. Cor- 
nell of International Printing Ink. 
Mr. Cray has relinquished to Mr. 


Foundation, Ernest E. 
Jones became an au- 
thoritative member of 


the newly created Re- 
search Committee. He 
acts as both the presi- 
dent and treasurer of 
the Graphic Arts Corpo- 
ration of Ohio, Toledo, 
Ohio. At the Craftsmen 
Convention in July Mr. 
Jones, with R. Ernest 
Beadie, answered ques- 
tions on proper offset 
technical procedure, at 
the offset clinic. His 
firm specializes in the 
making of offset plates 


Cornell his post as eastern district 
manager in order to concentrate 
on sales work and postwar planning 


Horticulturist and printer, top quality 
man in both horticulture and printing, 
J. Horace McFarland was 85 on Septem- 
ber 24. He began specializing when few 
others did, and seed catalogs of flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables printed by his 
Mount Pleasant Press have inspired 
many men to cultivate a green thumb 





Joseph L. Auer, whose ‘‘Outstand- 
ing Service to the War Production 
Program’’ was recognized by his be- 
ing awarded the War Department’s 
Ordnance Citation. He became the 
eleventh civilian so honored. Mr. 
Auer is vice-president and general 
works manager, R. Hoe & Company 


At right: The facilities of two foundations were 
combined to work on lithographic research when 
E. H. Wadewitz (center), president of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, and Harold Vagt- 
borg (left), of Armour Research Foundation, signed 
a pact while President Heald of Armour looks on 


AT THE CRAFTSMEN 
CONVENTION 


These nine men are active in maintaining 
enthusiasm for the “share your knowledge” 
notif of their local Craftsmen Clubs and the 
International organization. They are pictured 
at the convention at Niagara Falls in July. 
Letterpress printer, lithographer, and sup- 
plier assembled there to consider making the 
most of present supplies and to point the way 
to developments in the graphic arts indus- oS a: ef a 
tries of the United States and Canada in a 





realistic postwar world. Both technical and 
government matters were discussed 


The importance of devel- 
oping precision-minded 
Workers was emphasized 
in talk of Alex J. Alberg 
of the Kansas City Club 


Practical apprentice clin- 
ics to interest high school 
boys in printing were dis- 
cussed by Clarence J. Ellis 
of the Kansas City Club 


Aspeakeratshop methods 
clinic was J. R. Bowler, 
lithographic department, 
Courier-CitizenCompany, 
of Lowell, Massachusetts 


Harry M. Sachs, who is 
the secretary of the Balti- 
more club, was once tem- 
porary secretary of the In- 
ternational organization 


Inks of the past, pres- 
ent, and future were con- 
sidered in talk by Anthony 
Math, president, Sinclair 
and Valentine Company 


Life membership in the 
Montreal Club is held by 
Alva H. Barker because of 
contributions to graphic 
arts industry of Canada 


Left: Gradie Oakes was co-chairman of clinic 
on letterpress printing. Mr. Oakes is a past- 
president of Chicago Club. Right: In attend- 
ance was confirmed believer in Crasftsmen 
movement, Thomas H. Saunders, of Toronto 


Left: President of New York Craftsmen, Rus- 
sell J. Hogan, is plant manager of Blanchard 
Press, New York City. Right: Active Crafts- 
man Phil Mann, head of York Composition 
Company,member of York, Pennsylvania, Club 
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HOWARD N. KING of The Maple Press Company, York, Pennsylvania 


The problem for this month was a full page advertise- 
ment which appeared in a monthly periodical. The orig- 
inal has many faults, the most important being its 
“loose design.” The various units are scattered loosely 
about over the page with little regard for direction. This 
causes the reader's eyes to drift about, missing the im- 
portant part of the sales message. 

Proper spacing, whether of words or lines, is just as 
important as the proper selection of type faces in any 
piece of printing. In the original all units seemed to be 
spaced an equal distance apart. This causes the page 
to have a monotonous appearance. The designer paid 
little or no attention to the “color” of his page. Note 
how he employed light face types in the upper half 
of the page and bold types in the lower half of the 
page. This causes the page to be over-balanced and 
consequently helps to make the headlines appear very 
weak. The selection of Goudy Light, Goudy Bold, and 
“Bolds Sans Serif’ is not recommended for this type of 
advertising. 

The headline is quite difficult to read because of the 
sizes of type employed and because of the centering of 
each line. Its arrangement is not pleasing to the eye, 
because of the bold face word “Your” and the large 
question mark wandering about in space. The line 
“Ruled and Printed Books” is just as important as the 
balance of the copy, yet it has been given very liitle 
display value in the original. 

The border around the original advertisement served 
to keep these scattered units from falling completely off 
the page. However, there is no excuse to box another 
portion of the copy and to add decorative brackets on 
each side of the border. The use of two borders as in the 
original will never help attract readers to your printed 
salesmen. 

The resetting is perhaps not a glamorous piece of 
printing, yet one can gather at a glance what the ad- 
vertisement is supposed to sell. It is orderly and there- 
fore easy to read. The eyes are not forced to jump all 
around the page, since the white space is concentrated 
in one spot. The heading has “punch,” the trademark is 
part of the design and knit right into the copy. The page 
has good quality, because the types are all of one family. 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems 
will also be answered by mail 


Answers will be kept confidential 
if you so desire and declare 





if accompanied by stamped envelope. 



















STEREOTYPING PROCESSES 


I am a stereotyper by trade and am 
very anxious to increase my field of 
knowledge and so appeal to the most 
progressive organ of the printing trade 
1o help me in this regard. I already 
have the book, “Manual of Stereotyp- 
ing,” by Joseph Goggin, which contains 
much valuable information and has 
been of great value to me, so if you 
have any other publications on this sub- 
ject I would be glad to purchase them. 

On a recent hunt through Australian 
second-hand book shops I came across 
a very old publication of yours written 
by C. A. Partridge, dated 1909. It is 
somewhat old-fashioned in today’s light 
but a lot of its contents still holds 
good. I was particularly struck by a 
process called the ‘“Nickello” for which 
great results were claimed, mentioned 
by Partridge. I would be grateful if you 
could give me any information as to 
whether this process is now in use and 
if so, is it sold under license or is it now 
public knowledge? 

There are other processes, such as 
Dalziel’s and Kahr’s, of which I would 
like to hear more if possible. Hoping I 
have not overburdened you with re- 
quests but if I have, kindly put it down 
to my insatiable thirst for knowledge 
of anything in regard to stereotyping. 

Dalziel’s is a proprietary British 
process which is licensed. Kahr in- 
vented a number of processes. You 
will find these and many others de- 
scribed in the admirable and ex- 
haustive compendium, “A New His- 
tory of Stereotyping,” by George A. 
Kubler, published in 1941 and for 
sale by THE INLAND PRINTER’S bd0k 
department. This book, along with 
Goggin’s handbook, should be in 
every stereotyper’s library. 


TICKET AND TAG MACHINES 


Would you be kind enough to send us 
names and addresses of printing ma- 
chinery companies who make various 
types of small rotary presses? We are 
considering the manufacture of work 
tickets used by garment manufacturers. 
These tickets are usually perforated 
and numbered with a varying amount 
of machines on a ticket, perhaps as 
many as fifty. Can you also give us any 
information on a tagmaking machine? 

We are sending you a list of the 
numerous manufacturers of tag 
and ticket machines and printing 
presses. You will find it profitable to 





install the most versatile machine, 
after you have looked the field over. 
Then you can take on other tag and 
ticket work in addition to what you 
have referred to. 


COST OF CORNER CUTTING 

Would you give me an idea what to 
charge for a corner cutting job, this 
being a new job on my hands. We have 
a standard price list but this job is not 
covered. We will cut out one million 
blanks in a foot operation, doing 5,000 
blanks an hour. Each corner is cut sep- 
arate. Heretofore these blanks came to 
us cut out but this year we have to do 
the cutting. This being a state institu- 
tion it is only an inter-department job. 

You can either learn the price 
formerly charged and make yours 
the same or you can treat this job 
as a regular printing job and charge 
it according to the standard price 
list, minus the cost of ink since none 
is used. Of course, in regular proce- 
dure you would cut all four corners 
in one impression at 5,000 per hour. 


SNAP-OUT BILLING SETS 


We are interested in the latest and 
best methods of producing snap-out 
billing sets. Will you please send us a 
list of suppliers of this equipment? 


We are sending the requested list. 
You will note that some of this work 
is produced letterpress from rubber 
plates as weil as from metal plates, 
and some by the offset process. 


a it be 


wonderful if every- 
body greeted every- 
body else like the 
politician greets 
the voters around 
election time? 


A happy thought from monthly calendar of the 
Hibberd Printing Company, South Bend, Indiana 


















LABELS AND CELLOPHANE BAGS 

Die-cut food labels represent a large 
proportion of our business and, with 
some postwar planning in mind, wonder 
if you can help us locate the manufac- 
turers of the following equipment: a 
press that will print two or three colors 
and manufacture glassine and cello- 
phane bags complete. Also, we are in- 
terested in a press that will handle 
these two materials from a roll, print 
two or three colors, rewind or slit and 
give flat delivery. . 

Of course, we are not expecting to 
start off with a 40- or 50-inch type of 
press but understand there are some 
satisfactory smaller presses for this 
purpose. The various claims for offset, 
rotagravure, letterpress, anilin inks, 
rubber plates, rotary, and flat-bed are 
somewhat confusing to the newcomers 
in this field and any comments you can 
offer to enlighten us will be greatly ap- 
preciated by us. 

When this writer has gathered as 
much information as possible, it is his 
intention to plan a trip to these manu- 
facturers. If you have any readers using 
this type of press, do you think it would 
be possible for an “out of town” person 
to see them while in operation? 

Offset, rotagravure, and letter- 
press are the three principal print- 
ing processes, printing respectively 
from plane, intaglio (recessed) , and 
relief (cameo) surfaces. Rotary and 
flat-bed are the two types of print- 
ing machines, the former faster be- 
cause of its more nearly continuous 
motion and the latter using half of 
the operating time in backing up to 
get the form into position for an- 
other print. Offset and rotagravure 
print rotary, letterpress both rotary 
and flat-bed. 

Rubber plate printing with anilin 
ink is a division of letterpress. The 
work is done on rotary presses with 
a bagmaking machine at the de- 
livery end of the press. The process 
was originally developed in England 
and first used on a large scale in 
Philadelphia on this side to print 
the bags for the great chain stores. 
Glassine may be printed sheet-fed 
but cellulose tissues are economical 
only when printed on the roll-fed. 
The highest grade of fine printing 
is still done on flat-bed presses but 
much high grade work is produced 
with greater economy on rotary 
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machines, offset (both sheet-fed 
and roll-fed), rotagravure (roll-fed 
only), and letterpress (both sheet- 
fed and roll-fed), especially when 
the volume is great. 

We are sending you a list of the 
suppliers of equipment. Our best 
advice, from long experience and 
intimate knowledge of the leading 
printing plants, is that you send 
samples of pieces you want to pro- 
duce to these suppliers and ask 
them to send you similar pieces pro- 
duced on the machines that they 
manufacture, together with names 
of printers doing the work. You can 
then route your tour of inspection. 

Bear in mind that you are buying 
for tomorrow’s production needs as 
well as for today’s. When you go 
through the great label and bag 
plants, inspect all departments, for 
while the pressroom is considered 
by many to be the most important, 
be assured that planning and prep- 
aration are even more so and the 
finishing and delivery departments 
must be up-to-date to crown with 
success all the work that has pre- 
viously been done. 

Whatever your preconceived no- 
tions about the business in which 
you are embarking, we advise you 
to listen attentively and carefully 
remember (even if you have to 
write it down on your cuffs as we 
have seen one successful man do 
when. stiff white cuffs were com- 
mon) what the manufacturers and 
printers of ripe experience are good 
enough to share with you in the 
way of information. From a press 
manufacturer’s booklet we quote: 

“When we are too old to learn, 
old age is upon us. When Whistler, 
accused by Ruskin of ‘flinging a pot 
of paint in the public’s face,’ was 
finally goaded to the point of bring- 
ing a libel action against the critic, 
the Court was called upon to con- 
sider one of Whistler’s paintings, 
the ‘Nocturne in Black and Gold.’ 

“The opposing counsel brought 
out the fact that Whistler had 
painted the picture in two days. 

“<The labor of two days, then, is 
that for which you ask a thousand 
dollars?’ 

“‘No,’ Whistler replied, ‘I ask it 
for the knowledge of a lifetime.’ 

“It is this knowledge of a lifetime 
that offers the most valuable service 
to any industry.” 

Our best advice to any beginner 
in the printing industry is to profit 
from the experience of a lifetime 
spent in press manufacturing and 
in printing and, presuming that you 
have a sense of humor, to save 
yourself wry smiles at costly mis- 
takes that might have been avoided. 
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INK FOR MACHINE COATED PAPER 


We are running some color work on 
new type enamel which contains a small 
quantity of groundwood. We have had a 
lot of trouble with halftone black, which 
dries very promptly on other coated 
papers, especially those which contain 
no groundwood. In your opinion, does 
a@ paper containing groundwood tend 
to leach out the varnish from the pig- 
ment? The writer has always been under 
the impression that it was the surface 
treatment that assisted or retarded the 
proper drying of ink (that is, the coated 
surface and not the inside stock). We 
have added drier to the ink (it even has 
a tendency to make the sheets stick 
together in the trays), but the ink still 
does not set on the sheets. 

The nature and treatment of both 
body stock and coating have influ- 
ence on the ink acceptance of a 
coated paper and thus affect the 
drying of the ink. These new coated 
papers differ in some respects from 


the older coated papers and a spe- 
cial ink is best suited to the new. 
Satisfactory drying is attained not 
only by adding drier but also by 
suiting the body of the ink and 
drier to the paper and the press. 
We are sending you names of ink- 
makers who will be pleased to sup- 
ply inks for the paper you name. 


OVERPRINT VARNISHING 

We have been trying to learn how to 
print halftones on post card stock or 
for use as post cards, with the appear- 
ance of slick photo finish. The cover on 
THE INLAND PRINTER appears to be that 
way; can you inform us how the var- 
nish is applied and what kind of var- 
nish is used? 

What is known as overprint var- 
nish is printed from either a metal 
or rubber plate over the halftone 
print previously applied with a 
halftone ink recommended by the 
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until after election. If we 
elect our man we win; if 
we loose the election we 
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inkmaker as the suitable base for 
the overprint varnish. The halftone 
print must be good. 

Printing the varnish is done in 
the regular way with suitable sup- 
ply of varnish. 

The varnished sheets are com- 
monly delivered into racks and the 
lifts are winded the first time as 
soon as the varnish has set for safe 
handling and afterward at inter- 
vals of two or three hours, until 
sticking no longer seems likely. 

Consult your paper dealer about 
suitable card for this work and sub- 
mit a sample of it to your ink- 
maker, who will supply proper half- 
tone ink and overprint varnish. 


SURE CURE FOR WRINKLES 

One of our readers writes to us as 
follows concerning his method of 
“feeding over a hump,” and locating 
cardboard strips to avoid wrinkles. 
The “hump” is commonly used with 
hand feeding and the strips with an 
automatic feed. 

“I read with quite a little interest 
your article in the August issue 
under the heading of “Pressroom 
Preventives of Wrinkles.” We have 
what we consider a sure cure for 
these wrinkles and have used it for 
years and had no trouble. 

“One system is using a sheet of 
hard wallboard cut three or four 
inches larger than the largest sheet 
used on the press. On the gripper 
edge we nail a 1- by 2-inch piece of 
wood running clear across the sheet, 
making the gripper edge two inches 
high. At the back end of the wall- 
board we drill a couple of small 
holes. We will then drive two small 
wire nails in the feed board, the 
heads just low enough so they are 
below the surface of the wallboard. 
This is to hold wallboard from slip- 
ping on the feed board. 

“This sheet is mounted on the 
feed board about six inches back 
from the grippers. This makes the 
paper a little bit harder to feed but 
it also makes a break in the sheet 
at the gripper edge which straight- 
ens it out, and if the grippers are 
set with the same tension, I think 
any trouble from wrinkles will end. 

“Tn the other system, we use strips 
of cardboard about an inch wide 
pasted underneath the drawsheet, 
one strip from the gripper back and 
a second strip starting five or six 
inches back of the gripper and run- 
ning the full depth of the sheet. 
These are pasted on both outside 
margins. However, it takes a little 
longer to paste these strips on than 
it does to put the sheet of wallboard 
on the feed board and this sheet is 
used time and time again. 







































@ THIS MONTH we carry further a 
thought of last month’s Corner— 
that important profits await sales- 
men who have the courage to fight 
for control of those outside pur- 
chases which are necessary parts of 
a printing order. These purchases 
include the paper, engravings, and 
binding. It is our purpose this month 
to pass on selling material which 
may help in gaining such control. 

Our first ideas come from Harry 
A. Groesbeck, the well known en- 
graver. We had just finished going 
over the details of making some 
rather tricky halftones when the 
writer remembered that Harry was 
a deep student of the art of selling 
as well as that of making engrav- 
ings. Accordingly we asked him for 
an opinion on the importance of 
printers buying the engravings on 
all jobs. 

“Printers should always buy the 
plates,” he said. “An engraving in 
itself is a useless piece of metal, in- 
articulate until printed. About the 
only thing a customer can do with it 
is to use it for a paper weight. 

“Moreover, the letterpress printer 
prints entirely from products of the 
engraver’s art. His type is cast from 
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chs JAMES F. LINCOLN 


points out: “We (meaning the United 
States) have 130 million people; we 
have limited natural resources; yet we 
furnish many of the tools of war to 
Russia, with 200 millions and unlim- 
ited natural resources. We furnish 
most of the tools of war to China, 
with 4oo million people and unlim- 
ited natural resources. We furnish the 
tools of war largely to Great Britain, 
with 650 millions and unlimited nat- 
ural resources. ... Why is it that 
America, with a population 10 per 
cent that of the Allies, can do that? 
It is because of the American indus- 
trial system and the genius of the 
American industrialist.” 














Passed on to us by Associated Business Papers 
is this thought by a progressive business man 















engraved dies. His electrotypes are 
cast from type and engravings. His 
illustrations are made by the photo- 
engraver. It is only logical that the 
printer should control the making 
of all the materials from which he 
prints. 

“Another reason that the cus- 
tomer should intrust the making of 
engravings to the printer is that 
every printing plant has at least 
one man who is experienced in buy- 
ing them. Few customers have such 
a person. 

“Customers who try to chisel the 
last few pennies out of every job by 
eliminating the printer’s markup 
on the materials gain little in the 
long run. Such buyers remind me 
of an experience I had as a very 
young man. It was in 1900 that I 
made a trip abroad, all alone. Be- 
fore I went my friends cautioned me 
to beware of all foreign trades. 
‘They will cheat you wherever you 
go’ was their warning. 

“At Cairo, my first stop, I found a 
list of prices posted on the wall of 
my hotel room. Instead of a flat 
charge per day they showed the cost 
of each of the services which made 
up the regular room service. Among 
the charges on the list was ‘electric 
light.’ Meanwhile, however, I dis- 
covered a candle on a small table. 
‘Here’s where I show them I am 
smart’ I thought. ‘I’ll use the candle 
and save the charge for electricity.’ 
So for the entire time I was there I 
worried along at night by the light 
of that lone candle. 

“But when I came to pay my bill 
the charge for the electric light was 
on it. And my protest that I had 
used no electricity was met with a 
shrug. ‘But Monsieur,’ said the clerk, 
‘how would we know?’ 

“I paid the bill in full. The ex- 
perience taught me the uselessness 
of trying to save money dodging 
charges for necessary services. But 
some customers have never learned 
this lesson. They buy their own en- 
gravings because they do not know 
that the printer’s handling charge 
covers a service which is an essen- 
tial part of a good printing job.” 

The order which the writer was 
discussing with Harry Groesbeck 
was in itself a good example of the 
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savings a customer can sometimes 
make by allowing his printer to buy 
the cuts. 

The order was for an eight-page 
reprint of an art school brochure 
which required nine new engravings 
and simple changes in the copy. The 
layout was so well done that even a 
slight error in the size of the illus- 
trations would have been very con- 
spicuous. The customer, an artist 
familiar with layout work and scal- 
ing cuts, had obviously cropped the 
cuts for best effect. An engraver 
would have made the cuts as marked 
without question. 

But, because the writer had taken 
the responsibility for the cuts as 
part of the complete job, he could 
not risk errors. Therefore he checked 
the customer’s measurements. Every 
drawing was marked wrong! The 
customer had been working under 
great nervous tension and had tried 
to scale the drawings without tack- 
ing his tracing paper to a board and 
using a T square. If he had bought 
the cuts from an engraver he would 
have faced the choice of making 
them over or taking a sloppy job. As 
it was he got a perfect fit at a 
printer’s markup which was far less 
than a remake would cost. 

Another reason for intrusting the 
printer with the platemaking is 
that an engraver values the print- 
er’s business for its volume. As a re- 
sult the printer gets better plates 
and better service than the occa- 
sional buyer. The engraver knows 
that the printer will go over his 
plates with a magnifying glass, con- 
sequently he will make them good 
enough to stand rigid inspection. 

Buying paper offers similar prob- 
lems. Like an engraving, a sheet of 
paper is of no use to the customer 
until it is processed. Processing be- 
ing the printer’s business, he is in a 
better position than the customer 
to know how any paper will react. 

Furthermore, when the printer 
buys the paper, he takes the respon- 
sibility for its effect on the appear- 
ance of the finished job. If the cus- 
tomer buys the paper and the 
printed result fails to come up to 
expectations, the printer sits on the 
Sidelines while the customer and 
paper merchant fight out the ques- 
tion of adjustment. If the printer 
buys it, he is stuck with the problem. 

This point is best illustrated by a 
nightmare the writer went through 
about two years ago. He was print- 
ing 300,000 covers for a publisher. 
The publisher bought paper which 
was supposed to be of a varnishing 
quality, only to see wartime produc- 
tion problems wreck his carefully 
laid plans. Something went wrong 
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No treacherous saboteurs burned 
that old paper yesterday, or threw it 
in with the garbage to make it un- 
usable, or so mixed it in waste bas- 
kets with carbon paper or the con- 
tents of ash trays that its reclamation 
would call for more manpower than 
is available for the work. 

No saboteurs did that, but good 
Americans who just didn’t realize 
how badly they were crippling the 
war effort by such thoughtlessness. 

Paper ranks high among essential 
war materials. Today it is critically 
scarce. First it is needed for bombs, 
planes, shell containers; for trans- 
porting food and blood plasma; for 
camouflage nets, cartridge cases, gas 
mask canisters; for many other nec- 
essary items for war. Then, when all 
our war needs are taken care of, 
this reclaimed paper helps very much 
in maintaining the stockpile of raw 
material that goes into new paper. 

We in the graphic arts industry 
have double reason to do everything 
possible to yield the maximum of 
waste paper—first as patriots, then as 
good business men. 

Take to heart yourself and spread 
the word at home and among your 
friends that destroying waste paper— 
or failing to collect it and turn it 
into the proper channels—is tanta- 
mount to destroying part of our vital 
war supplies. Save waste paper, keep 
it clean, and turn it in!~From the Im- 
print of New York Employing Print- 
ers Association. 


in the making which was not dis- 
covered until fifty thousand covers 
had been printed and spirit-var- 
nished. Then the fun began. 

The varnish stayed on top wher- 
ever the paper was covered with ink 
but disappeared where it was laid 
over white paper. Result: a beauti- 
ful soil-proof cover in the colored 
portions, interspersed with the dull 


white patches which picked up fin- 
ger prints like ye olde time print- 
er’s towel. 

The customer was not happy. A 
second coat of varnish would have 
given him the effect he wanted, but 
who was to pay for it? The paper 
merchant suggested gently that 
maybe the printer had not used the 
best grade of varnish. This would 
have put it up to the writer to fur- 
nish the second coat free—if the 
charge stood up. It didn’t. 

The writer simply got a few sheets 
of each of three other papers and 
ran them with the next lot of cov- 
ers. One of these papers was made 
for varnishing, the other two were 
definitely not recommended for it. 
All three gave entirely satisfactory 
results when varnished at the same 
time the faulty stock was varnished. 

The paper house paid for a sec- 
ond coat of varnish on some of the 
covers but balked at paying for this 
extra work on all of them. This left 
the customer the alternative of pay- 
ing for the second coat himself, 
thus spending more than he had 
saved through elimination of the 
printer’s markup on the paper, or 
of taking an unsatisfactory job. 

Another reason it is to the cus- 
tomer’s advantage for the printer to 
buy the paper is that the latter is in 
much closer touch with the market. 
This is particularly true under the 
present conditions. Even in normal 
times the printer can often find 
bargains at a price to cover his 
markup without going above the 
price the customer expects to pay. 

A third reason that the customer 
should depend on the printer for 
the purchase of the paper is that 
he thereby gets expert advice on its 
choice. Very few customers have 
bought as much paper as the aver- 
age printer has. 

All this sums up to the proposi- 
tion that the average printer can 
do a better job of handling outside 
purchases than the average cus- 
tomer. He has had more experience 
in buying them, has more buying 
contacts, and knows better what is 
needed. Because of this knowledge 
and the responsibility he assumes, 
he earns a fair markup. 

The customer, of course, would 
like to save that markup. He may be 
so anxious to save it that he is will- 
ing to take the risk of some of his 
purchases going wrong. But he can- 
not be sure that his jobs will turn 
out well unless he hires an expert 
buyer of the engravings, paper, and 
binding. And if he does hire such an 
expert, why should he not pick the 
one who will do the best job for him 
at a reasonable cost? 
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Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 








LEVASSEUR TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Buf- 
falo, New York.—Your new stationery is 
excellent. It is featured by a reverse color 
panel in light brown about an inch and 
a half deep bleeding off top and right 
side, but leaving about an inch of white 
on left. “LeVasseur” in lettering similar 
to Brush Script near lower left corner 
shows white with black shading. The 
three lines of type are in a sans serif 
eblique printed in black, the third below 
panel and aligned with it on left. It’s an 
idea adaptable to numerous items. 


THE GREER PRINTING COMPANY has sub- 
mitted a couple of novelties suggesting 
ideas others might adapt on occasions. 
First is a folder of orange cover stock, die 
cut to an oval with simple lines to further 
simulate appearance of a football; the ti- 
tle in five lines of sans serif also appears 
on the front. It would have been more 
difficult but still worthwhile to have set 
the type on page 3 in varying measures, 
also to form oval. Second item is a blot- 
ter in black, yellow, and red, simulating 
a slate, message being, of course, in re- 
verse color in black center plate. There 
are several printing plants of the name in 
the country so we can’t locate you, as city 
is not named on any of the items, which 
are of good grade. 


THE VANCOUVER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, of 
Vancouver, Canada.—The Vantech is an 
outstanding school publication. Composi- 
tion is neat if not stylish, the presswork 
really excellent. Outstanding, of course, 
are the special inserts printed in colors 
from lino blocks. The best of these is the 
portrait of Prime Minister Churchill in 
two colors, deep brown with flesh tone 
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The Profile Press 
presents 
the alphabet... 


Cover of unusual type specimen book of the Profile 
Press, New York City. ''P"' is red on a pale yellow 
cover, other type is blue; design by Fred R. Siegle 


over the face. The lines suggest a profes- 
sional artist, the likeness is indeed amaz- 
ing, all in all an achievement for Mr. 
Kuzintzoff, school graduate. Remarkable, 
also, is the Toscanini portrait shown in 
reverse color in one printing, deep blue 
violet. The halftone portrait of the prin- 
cipal on a left-hand page faces left, out 
of the book, rather than in as it should. 









JOHN McDOwELL, Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania—We like the general idea of 
your letterhead with parallel rules in 
color to right of your name and above 
rest of copy, at left of which and below 
name there’s another and shallower 
band. However, the upper band should 
line up at top and bottom with the 
name, the width of the other rule band 
similarly as wide as other two lines are 
deep, all to be orderly. The two secon- 
dary lines and band above should have 
been set in narrower measure as effect 
is broken up by so much space between 
the parts of the lines. As the colons, 
hyphens, et cetera, in lateral center of 
open spaces cover so little space in re- 
lation to letters the objective is not at- 
tained. Also, the wide spaces are quite 
in contrast with spacing between lines, 
which should be greater. 

PHIL BOOKBINDER, King Typographic 
Service, New York City—One hears you 
were responsible for the clever book- 
lets left at the place of each guest at a 
recent Craftsmen’s Club meeting. They 
tell in rhyme the story of the “undying 
devotion between old pals”’—Tojo and 
Adolph. The booklet is printed red and 
black on a yellow stock, orange cover; 
“350 copies struck off for Ye Typo- 
philes, but many more copies made for 
boasting, on oddments of scrap paper 
good enuf for this.” Tojo’s half of the 
“poem” has Japanese characters (Eng- 
lish alongside) and we'll have to guess 
whether or not it contains “typos.” The 
German statement of the prevailing 
situation seems genuine—rhymes, any- 
how. Cartoons of Adolph and Tojo in 








Curis BERAN needs no introduction to San Francisco 
advertisers. His name has for many years been synony- 
be ea ith p fligh vf graphy and p i ing d 7 
one in the graphic arts and advertising fraternities is 
familiar with the high quality of his craftsmanship. It 
is with a genuine feeling of pride that we now make 
the announcement of his becoming a member of our 
firm, and we are sure that our clients will welcome the 


added facilities of craftsmanship and service that this 





new arrangement makes possible. We have also 


Ided fa dosh Bait 





y new typ 


facilities to our existing equipment to give our 
clients a typographic and printing service" second 
to none’’ A new showing of our type faces will 
soon be ready for you.-LEsPERANCE & SIVERTSON. 


The new firm name wall be known as 
L’ESPERANCE, SIVERTSON & BERAN 
Advertising Typography and Fine Printing 


342 HOWARD STREET + GARFIELD 7919 - SAN FRANCISCO 
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When C. Raymond Beran joined the firm of L'Esperance & Sivertson, San Francisco, this folder announced the combination. The border on the 
cover (at left) carried over onto the inside spread of the six-page accordion folder. The colors used were brown border and initial, with black type 
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less than their shirts enliven the 
booklet. The endpiece of Japanese 
characters is interpreted as an- 
other way of wishing the pals a 
perfect “30”—a wish in which all 
decent folks join. It was a cute 
idea having the only identifying 
mark a crown on the last page, 
rather than the name of King 
Typographic Service. 

CocKAYNE & Company, London, 
England.—“One Hundred Years,” 
commemorating the hundredth 
anniversary of your firm, looks 
the part of an aristocrat among 
brochures, is fit for the occasion. 
Space doesn’t permit a detailed 
description of it but one feature is 
worthy of note for the suggestion 
it offers other readers. Along out- 
side edge of each page there’s a 
2-pica deep blue band with a 6- 
point line also in blue close in- 
side, outer edge of which is escal- 
loped. Inside this is a band of 
flourishes in blue. Back of all and 
extending further inside there’s a 
band of yellow, becoming fainter 
as it ends, as in a vignette. Facing 
pages are both framed and em- 
phasized by this device. The type 
is printed in the deep blue, half- 
tones in the dark brown. The only 
fault it seems essential to note is 
that the yellow is too weak for 
lines of type and illustration. It 
is so little stronger in tone than 
the paper that even the large fig- 
ures “1844-1944” aren’t clear. Con- 
trast is essential. Incidentally, to 
emphasize the point, the yellow on black 
would stand out clearly and effectively. 
Presswork on both type and plates is 
excellent, probably the best feature. 

HULL MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Hull, England.—The most recent “Year 
Book” of your printing department re- 
flects the best of craftsmanship in prac- 
tically every respect. The black cover is 
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THE 
YORK TRADE 
COMPOSITOR 


"The Jaqua Way" rolls merrily along building good will for the 
Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. This is the September 
cover, wheel spokes being symbolic of complete service by Jaqua 


highly impressive, title near top being in 
reverse (showing white), only other words 
being in type, black inside white bands 
near bottom. Between the two groups in 
size large enough to be highly impressive, 
there’s a color wheel of six sections in the 
primary and secondary colors. Examples 
of students’ work are given on inserts; 
those of boys in the pressrooms, offset 
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MUM’‘S THE WORD 


D ONT TELL anyone that I told 
you, but ... and something that was said in 
confidence starts on its rounds to become public 
property. Such stories increase in size, like a 
rolling snowball, as they are repeated by one 
person after another. Facts are twisted. In time a 
small matter becomes a large and serious one. 
For there are some people who just can’t resist 
the temptation to be tattlers and exaggerators. 

Women are commonly supposed to be the ones 
who can’t keep secrets. This is a libel on women, 
for the worst gossipers in the world are male 
gossipers. But nobody is in a position to brag too 
much about the matter. It’s a pretty common fail- 
ing among folks. And it's always dishonorable 
and harmful. 

u 


and letterpress, being particularly 
fine. Work of composing room pu- 
pils is not of equal merit, in our 
opinion, though some are neat if 
not outstanding. Rules in a deco- 
rative capacity detract from some, 
examples being the calendar page 
and advertisements of Halsey re- 
frigerators. A tendency to space 
too widely between words is also 
noted, most noticeably at fault in 
this respect is the big main line 
of the title page. Spacing between 
words should be just enough to 
set them definitely apart and no 
more. It may be increased when 
lines are exceptionally wide spaced 
but the advantages, if any, are 
highly questionable. 
HIGGINS-MCARTHUR COMPANY, of 
Atlanta, Georgia.—It will require 
a better man than this reviewe: 
to make constructive suggestions 
for the certain improvement of the 
items you submit. The typography 
combines a genuine effectiveness 
with a degree of chaste neatness 
which is more than uncommon. 
yes, genuinely rare. Of course, the 
portfolio of Lang & Fritz, “Homes 
of Distinction,” is the outstanding 
piece. The effect of the cover in 
black (very little) and white (not 
much more) on the gray stock is 
as impressive as it is beautiful. 
which means that it is decidedly 
impressive. He who thinks strik- 
ing effects depend upon hig type, 
with ornament and illustration in 
keeping, and printing in strong 
colors—like red and yellow, say—strips 
himself of more than one color on his 
palette. There is nothing more impres- 
sive than that which commands attention 
for great beauty. Novelty—inventiveness 
in layout—may also be highly impressive, 
and without bold types and strong colors. 
The beauty of your work is that it dem- 
onstrates understanding of all the devices 


PHIL MANN SAYS: 


te FLy, whistles blow, and 
another vessel slides down the ways. Another link 
has been forged in the chain of ships which will 
eventually bring victory to the United Nations. 
Our shipbuilding program, equal to all the ship- 
building facilities in the world up to this time, has 
broken all records, blished new dards for 
fast, efficient ship construction. You see, the 
United States is only learning what it can do, and 
will do, in the way of volume production when 
victory has been won. Vastly increased produc- 
tion will bring probl d great « ities! 
—for distributi PP for big business 
and small; opportunities especially for those who 
have kept in touch with their markets; opportuni- 
ties for those who have mastered the use of that 
powerful business tool—printed salesmanship 
throughout the period of the war! 











Right in the middle of an August heat wave, this cool issue of The York Trade Compositor dropped on the Editor's desk. Front and back covers and one 
inside page of York Composition Company's house magazine show typical co py printed in purple, and illustrations, printed in green, on light green paper 
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which make for impressiveness in print- 
ing. Another of them is fine presswork. 

JOSEPH B. CoYLe, of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania.—It is difficult to recall enough 
about your students’ work previously 
submitted to venture an opinion as to 
any improvement. As we seem to recall 
one or two of the previous lot, we’d say 
that no improvement is indicated. If our 
memory serves us right there were some 
sparklers in the other lot and this is 
no unfavorable reflection. Design of the 
drawn or lino cut “Freedom” cover is 
aecidedly effective. Distribution of white 
space is a striking feature, although the 
design might be moved a trifle to right 
with improvement of proportion of the 
different areas. The design seems to 
crowd left-hand edge of page; differ- 
ence in areas left and right of design 
seems too great. Title pages are par- 
ticularly neat, most pieces very com- 
mendably done. Several, however, could 
be improved. We see no merit in the 
word “Directory” on the booklet of that 
title being set diagonally as it is, each 
succeeding letter to right and below 
the letter preceding. We also have 
an aversion—personal, maybe—for rules 
used as they are at left of type, partic- 
ularly as they bleed off top, do not at 
bottom. A tendency to space too widely 
between words is evident in several 
pieces, for example between “Printing” 
and “Scraps” in the masthead of the 
8-page bulletin of Graphic Arts Club. 
Comparatively—and spacing is always 
relative—there is too little space be- 
tween lines of the article heading below. 
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BUNKER HILL= CONCORD = TREN): IN 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Red, white, and blue cover by Robert R. Donovan, associate editor of duPont 
Electrochemicals magazine, printed by Wahl Printing Company, of Niagara Falls 


Sky-blue and black is cover of ''Prints of Paris, 
from Paris Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


We cannot see any advantage in rules 
used to form a band, broken for type. 
EDWIN H. STUART, INCORPORATED, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.—Your new booklet 
“Body Type for Machine Composition” 
is unusual in several respects. Aside from 
a very few s,iant tomes issued by a half 
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dozen or less plants serving book publish- 
ers, it is the only type book we’ve seen in 
years devoted to machine-set faces. No. 2 
of the unusual features is the use of Cas- 
lon No. 337 exclusively for the composi- 
tion of the cover. You’ve either (1) fallen 
out of line, (2) are having a little fun, 
both considering trends, or (3) are out to 
beat the gun for a front seat at the re- 
vival meeting. If the latter is your idea— 
well, addict as we were to the Grand Old 
Roman, we doubt it. Most unusual of the 
features is some of the spacing. It is diffi- 
cult to believe Ed, himself, had more to 
do with this cover than say, as we and 
others used to say, “Set it in anything, 
just so it’s Caslon.” There’s entirely too 
much space between “Body” and “Type” 
of the main line, especially with lines 
spaced relatively so much closer. Indeed, 
with so much space between top and bot- 
tom groups, lines of the former are def- 
initely too close. With these opened up 
more and the circular trade emblem low- 
ered somewhat more we’d like it better. 
Another unusual feature is the envelope 
bringing the booklet. Beneath the line 
“Warning” in red we read, -“This book is 
valuable. It cost real money to produce. 
Each copy is numbered and the recipi- 
ent’s name filed. If you lose it, we will— 
with raised eyebrows—give you another.” 
All in all, as the foregoing copy indicates, 
we’ve enjoyed making these remarks—are 
chuckling to think what the reaction of 
another country-bred typographer (or are 
we?) will be to these fast curves we’re 
pitching at him. Well, to be frank, we’re 
not so sure but what he’ll mow us down. 


--.an income each month payable 
to the insured fora fixed period 
of 120 months and as long thereafter 


as the insured lives. 
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Printed by Frye Printing Company, Springfield, Illinois, the Franklin Life 





Insurance Comp 


y house 


has an attractive, simple rose cover 
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@ War IS BLEAK, and paper scarce, 
but at Christmas time people revert 
to cheery traditions. Which is one 
way of saying that soon you will be 
mobbed by customers wanting your 
best ideas on Christmas cards. 

You can make a man your friend 
for life, as well as nice profit on the 
dealxby coming across with “just 
what he wanted” in a Christmas 
greeting. 

On these two pages THE INLAND 
PRINTER presents cards that were 
outstanding among those received 
last year. Both pergonal and com- 
pany cards are shown. The greet- 
ings of a corporation or business no 
longer need be staid and formal. As 
a matter of fact, you are confined 
only by the limits of good taste 
when wmaking up a card. Askseen on 
these pages, the variety is endless. 

If your own imagination refuses 
to run riot, let’s see what you can 
do in adapting some of these cards 
to meet your yequirements. If you 
would like re specific details 
about them than the limited infor- 
mation given in the ca¥tions, write 
and let us know. 

Cards are profitable as well as 
being a means of building good will. 
Many #f the early displayf them 
in retail outlets look like war or- 
phans. A card can be made colorful 
and cheery as easily as it can be 
made drab, ang certainly it will sell 
better. 

Before you know it there, will be 
snow in the air and Santa*in the 
offing. It might be a good idea to 
avoid the war theme on your cards. 
Getyin a sentimental mood and see 
what you can create Now. 
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Beginning at top, left to right, small and 
simple red on white ¢ of the Jerry Step- 
anek family; bird, black against a yellow 
background, adorned the card of the Bauer 
Type Foundry; Harry Baird Corporation, Chi- 
cago, sent a pale green card, printed in red, 
green, black, and silver; from the Chicago 
artist, Ronald Chirpe, came small rd, all 
printed in red, with stylized angel; Lillian 
Sellers desLissovoy's card was enlivened by 
gay Russian peasant in colors, message in red; 
card of Burton F. Cherry is black and red on 
gray; Lee Augustine's name on red, white, 
blue, and gray card is on yfolded tape thot 
will open to reveal the old-fashioned greeting 
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RLLEN AND OSCAR DAUM 
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top to bottom, left: Walter Huxley's red and green card, hunting scene in black and white: cherub below was hand-colored wood-cut by Ethel Spears; 
ian musician, in colors, was on card of Martin Johnson. Top, center; colored birds and flowers tipped on pale blue background on Harry King's card; jovial 
from the Joseph Scalameras was red and blue on white; card below, in gray with red and yellow, was from F. Roy Anderson family; below it, robin in 
: blue background. Top right, simple greetings of Oscar Daum, black on white, green wreath. Jim Mangan had a patriotic red and blue card, with the greetings 
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BREVITIES 


lf it’s odd, it’s here. Stray items about the trade and the men who make it 
Bits of information collected and set down for your edification and pleasure 











@ THE THREE DROPS OF INK that disport 
themselves in advertisements of J. M. 
Huber Inks inspired a write-up in a 
recent issue of Tide, advertising and 
marketing magazine. 

Considered newsworthy because they 
shatter the tradition that advertising 
for the trade must be in heavy clichés, 
the series of advertisements was the 


idea of Hans W. Huber, president of the 
company, who thought it sound busi- 
ness to get away from stodginess. Ber- 
mingham, Castleman & Pierce is the 
advertising agency that prepared the 
campaign. 

A resumé of J. M. Huber inkmaking 
through five generations of Hubers is 
given in the Tide article, concluding 
with: “The end of this ink-stained dy- 
nasty is by no means in sight: there are 
half a dozen sixth-generation Hubers 
romping around, probably already in- 
tent on keeping the pigment parade go- 
ing on.” 


@ SOMETIMES when it is said that a 
man has made “a great contribution” 
to his field of work, the words are being 
used loosely, if politely. . 

You are safe in saying that Louis 
Flader has made and is making a great 
contribution to photoengraving. In rec- 
ognition of the fact that he “has de- 
voted most of his working life guarding 
and promoting the welfare of all those 
engaged in the industry,” the American 
Photo-Engravers Association has re- 
leased a brief biography and character 
sketch of him in a booklet titled “Louis 
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Flader—Photo-Engraver.” Needless to 
say, it was published “over the subject’s 
protest and against his wish,” by order 
of the executive committee of the pho- 
toengravers association. 

A letter accompanying the booklet 
says: “This somewhat unusual tribute 
was prompted by the thought that while 
Mr. Flader is known to perhaps more 
photoengravers than any other man in 
the business, very few really know him.” 

Joseph S. Mertle, who has known Mr. 
Flader for many years, gathered the 
material and wrote the booklet. Some 
of it came from anecdotes related by 
Mr. Flader in conversation. It is a 
“close-up and intimate” view, interest- 
ingly presenting an interesting life. 

As a piece of fine printing, the 36- 
page booklet can stand on its own ap- 
pearance. It will be a potent answer to 
critics of the letterpress process, which 
Mr. Flader has struggled so hard to 
keep up to date. 


@ THE BATTLE CREEK (Michigan) En- 
quirer and News recently reported in a 
home folks column: “Wherever we run 
into a member of the printers, photoen- 
gravers, or electrotypers national or- 
ganizations, from New York City to San 
Francisco, he immediately asks, ‘How is 
Dad Gage?’ ” 

In answer to that question: Dad 
Gage, at past-78, is doing all right, puts 
in full time at his desk at the Gage 
Printing Company. 


district governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional for a number of years. 

Long before gardening became fash- 
ionable as well as patriotic, he enthusi- 
astically used new scientific methods to 
grow bumper crops, diverting a nearby 
brook by using a hydraulic ram to ac- 
quire an efficient irrigating system for 
his gardens. 

Dad Gage tells his two printer sons 
that nearly forty years of endeavor to 
build and strengthen the graphic arts 
have produced an ample reward in 
friendships alone. In return, he has be- 
come a universally beloved member of 
his community and of his industry. 


@ It’s A LONG Jump from pressroom to 
battlefield, but many printers have 
made it and landed on their feet. Lieu- 
tenant (s/g) Arvid E. Underman worked 
at the Danner Press, Akron, Ohio, of 
which his uncle, F. W. Danner, is presi- 
dent, before going into the Navy in 1940. 

Now an Operations Officer of the 
destroyer Maury, the first of the high- 
speed, 1,500-ton class, Lieutenant Un- 
derman proudly belongs to the crew 
recently honored when the Maury won 
the Presidential unit citation for her 
impressive war record. 

The hard-working ship has been busy 
since being commissioned in 1938. It 
has gone through battles at Santa Cruz, 
Tassafaronga, Guadalcanal, Kula Gulf, 
and Vella La Vella. Her scars are two 
oil tanks holed and four men wounded. 


>. 


Left to right: Walter H. Gage, president of the firm bearing the family name, Fred W. Gage, and 
Harry L. Gage, vice-president of Mergenthaler Linotype Company, photographed at a meeting of 
Grand Rapids printers held in 1940. ''Dad'' Gage is still active at his desk at Gage Printing Company 


A disciple of Ben Franklin, he has al- 
ways emulated his patron with a di- 
versity of interests. For fifty years he 
has kept up the routine necessary to an 
accomplished pianist, playing concert ac- 
companiments for singers, and at church 
and community affairs. From 1915 until 
last year he was secretary of the Battle 
Creek Rotary Club, and he was also a 


But it didn’t take the crew long to patch 
up uniforms and remember “honors” 
due the gold braid that arrived for the 
unit citation late this summer. 
Lieutenant Underman, a printer who 
made good at sea, has a son who has 
blown out candles on two birthday 
cakes, but who has seen his Navy father 
only one week out of his young life. 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


The editor of this department 
welcomes proofreading questions 
to be answered in this column, 
but personal replies to queries 
cannot be made by mail 








THE CHIEF— 

Please choose the correct verb to use 
in the following sentence: ‘‘The chief of 
these standards (is) (are) that news 
shall be local news, that it shall be new 
news, and that it shall be of personal 
concern to at least a small group of 
readers.”—Ohio. 

In different situations, either way 
might be correct. If three separate 
standards are thought of as named 
here, ‘are’ would be the verb to 
use: “The chief [standards] are.” 
But the three items could be 
grouped as parts of one standard, 
as in this sentence: “The chief 
[standard] is that news shall be 
local news, that it shall be new 
news, and that it shall be .. .” 

Other standards might be named, 
as that of writers’ responsibility, 
high-grade illustrations, of concise 
statement, or correct grammar. It 
boils down to this: “The chief of 
these standards is this,” “The chief 
of these standards are these.” 
Standards is not the subject, it is 
the main word of a prepositional 
phrase; the subject is chief, which 
can be used either with singular or 
with plural connotation, equal to 
“the chief one” or “the chief ones.” 


CONTINENTS, UP AND DOWN 
What is the difference between the 
continent and the Continent ?—ZIllinois. 
In older use, “the continent of 
Europe” included the British Isles, 
and “the Continent” referred to the 
continental or mainland parts. 


DIVIDING A PRIME MINISTER 

In a Washington dispatch to a great 
New York newspaper I saw this amaz- 
ing division, Churc-hill. Goodness gra- 
cious!—Delaware. 

Obviously, an error caused by 
haste, the need of meeting a dead- 
line. The name might be divided 
either “Chur-chill” or “Church-ill.” 
There is no other possible division 
that could be defended. My own 
preference would be “Church-ill.” I 
Suppose the name was originally 
“Church-hill,” but one of the aitches 
has been lost; it probably just 
couldn’t keep up with the fast-step- 
ping Prime Minister in his recent 
globe-trotting. 


A NAVAL WHAT'SIT 

In the column Topics of the Times on 
the editorial page of The New York 
Times I read an item about such titles 
as BuOrd for Bureau of Ordnance, 
ComSubRon for Commander of Subma- 
rine Squadron, and ComAirSoPac for 
Commander of Aircraft, South Pacific 
Force. The writer says “Comsubron” 
would hardly be intelligible, but with 
the capitals inside the word the read- 
er says to himself “Commander of Sub- 
marine Squadron.” How does this strike 
you?—New York. 

As a sort of glorified nonsense. My 
guess would be that a naval officer 
would pronounce these abbrevia- 
tions as if they were words, instead 
of repeating the whole filled-out 
phrases, but I don’t really know. 
Can some Proofroomer tell us, from 
actual experience? To me it seems 
like a salt-water “X-mas.” 


COMING CHANGES 

Will the war make changes in Amer- 
ican ways of speech?—Maine. 

Such changes are to be expected, 
in vocabulary and in some of our 
manners of expression. At Washing- 
ton, Russian is said to be rivaling 
Spanish as an American study, and 
French is increasingly favored. Lit- 
erally millions of Americans are 
more interested, and more practi- 
cally and personally interested, in 
foreign languages than ever before. 
Knowledge of languages should be 
increasingly useful to proofreaders 
in the postwar period. 


AS SAM ADAMS SAID— 

What do you think of this, from a 
speech by Samuel Adams, in Philadel- 
phia, 1776: “A nation of shopkeepers 
are very seldom so disinterested.—West 
Virginia. 

Even those careful and dignified 
old-timers produced some amazing 
mix-ups of singulars and plurals. 
There isn’t much that’s new under 
the sun of grammar. 


TIME-SAVING NOUNS 

From Time magazine: “.. . pioneering 
in oceanic flying.’ Seems to me this is 
a case where better sense would have 
been furnished by your Noun of Iden- 
tification.—_Nebraska. 

Briefly: Right you are! 


AMBIGUITY IN AMBUSH 

From Leland Stowe’s book “They 
Shall Not Sleep”: “Scores of soldiers 
were washing their clothes in the stream 
at the bottom of the gully; others were 
carrying wood or drinking water, and 
others were preparing meals at outdoor 
kitchens.” For the life of me, I can’t tell 
whether they were drinking water or 
carrying water for drinking? How would 
you make this sentence say what it 
means?—Iowa. : 

Such ambiguities furnish us one 
(and the best) argument for use of 
the hyphen in-ing phrases. As the 
sentence now stands, carrying and 
drinking have the look of codrdinate 
verbs, with wood and water as their 
objects. “Carrying wood and drink- 
ing-water” shows one verb form, 
carrying, with two objects: wood, 
drinking-water. To say “carrying 
wood and water for drinking” would 
invite quibbling, as suggesting that 
both wood and water were used for 
drinking. 

Writer Stowe very’ evidently 
trusted to the intelligence of his 
readers. The choice seems to be be- 
tween that course and use of the 
hyphen, unless the whole sentence 
is rewritten, perhaps made over 
into two or three sentences. 


NORMANDY, OR—? 

On D-Day the paper had “Normandy” 
on the front page, and “Normandie” on 
an inside page. Which is correct?— 
Illinois. 

“Normandie” is French, and “Nor- 
mandy” is the English form of the 
same word. 


QUERY WITH CARE 

I am a beginner, and need help. On 
the proof I had, “He gave her a boot.” 
Clearly, it meant “He gave her a book.” 
I am told not to take chances, but to 
query freely. So in the margin I wrote 
“book”?—and the revise proof read: “He 
gave her a book?” The line had to be 
reset. Was I to blame?—Ohio. 

Not in my opinion, just on the 
strength of your own statement of 
the case. Possibly the operator was 
having fun with you; if so, he was 
taking foolish chances with his job. 
Next time, mark it this way: book/? 
or Qy. book/? and you will fare 
better. 
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SERIES COMA 

We have a discussion with the local 
University for whom we do work re- 
garding punctuation in cases where 
words run in series, ie: Tom, (coma) 
Dick and Harry. They contend that a 
coma should be placed after Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. We feel that a coma 
after Dick is not necessary since and 
is used. Please give us your opinion on 
this. —Indiana. 

First let me remark that there is 
much difference between a coma 
and a common comma. Not to waste 
words, let me say I would have writ- 
ten this letter this way (compare 
carefully) : 

We have a discussion with the local 
university [lower case] for which [not 
“for whom’”’] we do work; [a discussion ] 
regarding punctuation .. . ie. [instead 
of ie] Tom, [comma] [instead of 
“coma”] Dick and Harry ... 

And so on. 

I would set off cited names and 
phrases with quotes or italics. I 
would not have used, “‘i.e.’”’; it would 
have been “e.g.” enim gratia, “for 
example.” 

Now, to get down to the point 
actually presented for comment and 
decision: The series comma is 
favored by the best authorities. If 
a flat rule is to be followed, a rule 
favoring the comma before the 
“and” is best. But there are some 
Situations in which that comma 
(not coma!) guarantees clear un- 
derstanding of the sense, and there 
are other situations in which the 
comma is extra baggage. Therefore 
the final ruling must be: Use judg- 
ment, IF you have GOOD judg- 
ment; if you are not sure of your 
judgment, use the series comma 
uniformly. 

Here is a working example: “Tom, 
Dick and Harry will go” looks like a 
statement (addressed to Tom) that 
two persons, Dick and Harry, will 
go. “Tom, Dick, and Harry will go” 
says quite unmistakably that three 
persons will go. 

This department prefers good 
common sense to formal rules—but 
common sense is distressingly un- 
common. When in doubt, follow the 
rules fixed by good authority. 


“A ‘08 STAMPEDE" 

A class secretary, when suggesting a 
possible high political appointment for 
one of the members of the class, wrote: 
“The start of a ’08 stampede.” What do 
you make of that?—Pennsylvania. 

Apparently the secretary meant 
the phrase to be read “ ’Nineteen 
Eight,” not “O Eight.” He would read 
our old favorite “Xmas” as “Christ- 
mas,” not as “Ecksmas.” Put down 
one more vote for the “a” side. 
ENT’s opinion remains “as was.” 
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WITH APOLOGIES FOR DELAY 

Some time ago I interrogated you 
with regard to the placement of close- 
quotes. You advised me that the point 
always went within the close-quote, un- 
less it was a semicolon... . I have yet 
to find one instance where the point 
is used outside the closing quote. As 
some publications use the point out- 
side the quote, I would like your ruling 
on it in case this is one of the modern- 
isms they are trying to put across.— 
Canada. 

Some very friendly remarks about 
services rendered by this depart- 
ment are omitted—perhaps, from 
false pride. These belong to the 
Proofroom family as well as to me. 
Here are the answers, precisely as 
given in Manual of Style, University 
of Chicago Press: “The comma is 
always placed inside the quota- 
tion marks”; “The colon should be 
positioned outside of the quotation 
marks”; “The semicolon should be 
positioned outside of the quotation 
marks”; “The period is placed in- 
side the quotation marks for ap- 
pearance’ sake”; “The interrogation 
point should be placed inside the 
quotation marks only when it is a 
part of the quoted matter”; “The 
exclamation point is placed inside 
the quotation marks when it is a 
part of the quoted matter; other- 
wise, outside.” 


This department, over and over 
again, has summarized these indi- 
vidual rules into a comprehensive 
ruling, thus: The smaller marks, 
period and comma, are always to be 
placed inside the close-quotes, for 
typographical symmetry; the larger 
marks, semicolon, colon, interroga- 
tion point, and exclamation point, 
are to be placed inside or outside 
according to their relationship to 
the sentence as a whole or to the 
quoted insert. 


GENTLE MANHANDLING 

An officer told us a certain shipment 
of supplies would have to be manhan- 
dled, because the stuff would not stand 
rough treatment. I thought that was the 
exact meaning of “manhandle,” and to 
me the remark seemed to be equivalent 
to saying “We must maul these goods 
because they can’t stand being mauled.” 
So, what the.—Overseas. 

If the lad in service had been at 
home, a dictionary would have an- 
swered his question in less time 
than it takes to pull a trigger. 
“Manhandle” has two senses or 
meanings: To move by hand; to 
treat roughly, maul. What the of- 
ficer meant was that the supplies 
would have to be handled by the 
men; moved by hand, in the old- 
fashioned way, painstakingly, and 
not by engines or machines. 





Woman’s Place 


Gone are the days when some Katie 
worked fourteen hours daily for ‘$5 a 
month and found’’—and, of course, a 
good home {cot in the attic}, with 
no demands on her spare time except 
taking care of six kids and milking a 
couple of cows. 

But see what bait the queen of the 
kitchen snubs now, in these authentic 





is in the Home? 


want ads from the Evanston {Illinois} 
Review. Note that the second ad for 
the job gets realistic about the cash 
involved, and leaves off unreasonable 
demands that Katie be intelligent, of 
good disposition and character. 

A home for her husband, a garage 
for her car, and folding money in her 
purse. What more could Katie want? 
Why does she stay in her slacks and 
hang onto her tools? What will she 
do on Peace Day, if she now passes 
up the air-conditioned kitchen of 
kind people who stay sober and go to 
bed early, just in order to keep the 
maid happy and contented? 





91___ HELP WANTED—WOMEN 
GENERAL MAID 


WILL PAY $35 PER WEEK FOR EXP. 
white Ist class cook, and light house- 
work. (Hi 1 d: also 








ani 

ployed a ti kind and 
fair treatment (last maid stayed 14 
years!) Little entertaining, no late 
hours. Exc. food. Nice room, own bath, 
free garage—in one of Winnetka’s new- 
est, best homes. 6 min. to stores, and 





05 (days) or AMBassa- 
dor 1181 (eves.) If out of city, Address | Ex 
The Review C-304. 
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Management Problems Stressed 
at Offset Conference 


policies, sales organizations, personnel training, new equipment in New York @ By Glenn C. ° Compnion 


to meet new conditions, the 
retraining and building up of 
sales organizations, replacement of 
worn-out equipment and specula- 
tion as to what new equipment will 
be like, and the need for training 
more lithographic craftsmen in the 
postwar period, were some of the 
topics which highlighted the war 
conference and the twelfth annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers last month. 
Attendance at the meeting, which 
was held at the Hotel New Yorker 
in New York City, was the highest 
in the history of the association, 
said Walter E. Soderstrom, execu- 
tive secretary. 


R EVISION OF Management policies 


SOUND MANAGEMENT NEEDED 


Sound management will be re- 
quired for the successful operation 
of a lithographic business after the 
war, said William J. Volz, who is the 
treasurer of the Sackett & Wil- 
helms Lithographing Corpora- 
tion, New York City, in speak- 
ing before one of the sessions 
of the convention. 

Defining sound management 
as consisting of “running your 
business in such a way that all 
the elements will synchronize 
and function so efficiently that 
the end result will be quality 
work, contented employes, a 
healthy profit, and well satis- 
fied customers,” he enumer- 
ated five factors that must be 
analyzed and correlated be- 
fore this goal can be achieved. 
They are: 

Sufficient capital invested to 
advantage, adequate plant and 
equipment, the efficient crafts- 
manship of shop personnel, 
competent officers and office 
force, and a properly trained sales 
personnel. 

Discussing these points further, 
he said that the lithographer, be- 
fore spending any reserve capital, 
Should analyze every phase of his 
business which requires the invest- 
ment of any money—new equipment, 
plant expansion, advertising, and 
the acquisition of a vigorous, com- 
petent sales personnel. In analyz- 
ing his future plant and equipment 
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needs, the lithographer must decide 
whether he will confine himself to 
a specialty or produce a general line 
of lithographic work. 


MUST HIRE CAPABLE MEN 


In the matter of efficient crafts- 
manship, the lithographer’s slogan 
should be: “The most capable men 
are none too good for my shop.” 

Sound management requires an 
active chief executive who knows 
the business thoroughly. He should 
not attempt to run the business by 
remote control, lest the rest of the 
office force become impassive and 
disinterested. The good office force 
would include a bookkeeper, an es- 
timator, an order writer, a cost ac- 
countant making full use of a uni- 
form cost and accounting system, 
stenographers, typists, and, if pos- 
sible, a capable correspondent, each 
with his duties clearly delegated to 
avoid overlapping of effort. 
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Walter E. Soderstrom (left) is presented 
and a "'token of appreciation’' album by Harry E. Brinkman 





Selling staffs have pretty thor- 
oughly disintegrated during the war 
and will have to be rebuilt from the 
ground up, said Mr. Volz. The litho- 
graphic salesman should be given a 
thorough training in selling as well 
as practical education in the com- 
pany’s production, costs, and gen- 
eral operations. 

Edward N. Mayer, president of 
James Gray, New York City, said he 
believed that manufacturers are go- 


with a $1,000 bond 


National Association of Photo-Lith- 


ographers discusses management 


ing to plan and use a great deal of 
“pre-sale” printed promotion dur- 
ing the three to six months it will 
take them to tool up and start mak- 
ing consumer goods; and once they 
start to manufacture, and competi- 
tion gets keener, the probability is 
they will continue to spend all their 
available money on promotion. 

Mr. Mayer suggested four steps 
the lithographer should follow in 
planning his business future. First, 
he should talk over the entire litho- 
graphic picture with his key men 
and other employes—get their sug- 
gestions on what will be his best 
market after the war. Second, the 
present sales organization, rusty 
after coasting through a seller’s 
market, must be re-trained, and 
new salesmen found and trained. 


JUDGE FUTURE EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


Third, he must analyze his pres- 
ent equipment to ascertain replace- 
ment needs, study carefully 
the type of new equipment 
that will be available, and de- 
cide upon the size of the plant 
he wants to run after the war. 
“Investigate carefully before 
you invest your money and 
possibly over-extend your cap- 
ital structure,” he warned. The 
lithographer may find that a 
medium sized shop, operating 
at a good profit, is better than 
a large plant with small profit. 
And last, the lithographer 
must make a decision about 
price policy, which will be an 
important factor again in the 
competitive period after the 
war. Mr. Mayer urged the li- 
thographer to have the cour- 
age to keep his prices high 
enough to yield a fair profit 
on each job. 
Evident at the conference was the 
close codperation that is being ef- 
fected between labor and manage- 
ment in the approach to postwar 
personnel problems. 

Frequent mention was made of 
the work being done by the Joint 
Lithographic Advisory Council re- 
cently set up by the Lithographers 
National Association working with 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America. The National Association 
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of Photo-Lithographers now also 
has representation on the council. 

Two speakers on labor-manage- 
ment relations, Benjamin M. Rob- 
inson, counsel of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, and 
Daniel Arvan, counsel of the East- 
ern Lithographers Association, es- 
tablished a fairly clear “area of 
agreement” on what the postwar 
labor problems will be. If lithog- 
raphy enjoys the expansion that is 
expected after the war, more trained 
craftsmen will be needed. Labor is 
prepared to cooperate in filling this 
need, but does not want to create a 
labor surplus which would lead to 
lower wages and loss of job security 
if lithographic volume does not 
come up to expectations, or drops 
off at a later period. 


LABOR WANTS JOB SECURITY 


In return for this codperation, 
labor wants management to do its 
share toward providing job security, 
said Mr. Robinson. To be efficient 
the worker needs the security of 
steady work, regular hours, and a 
regular income. What labor fears is 
speed-ups, incentive plans, and the 
breakdown of skills into specialized 
duties that destroys the craftsmen’s 
mobility and versatility. 

Mr. Arvan agreed that manage- 
ment cannot object to a balanced 
control of labor to prevent a sur- 
plus. He suggested that the supply 
of trained workers might be in- 
creased by shortening the appren- 
ticeship period and increasing the 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen. 
There is the feeling among some 
lithographers, Mr. Arvan claimed, 
that the eight-to-ten-year appren- 
ticeship period for the lithographic 
journeymen sends the more com- 
petent men into other industries 
where the training period is shorter 
and promotion comes quicker. 


JOB CLASSIFICATION 


Rex G. Howard, president of the 
Peoria Blue Print and Photopress 
Company and a director of the 
NAPL, outlined a new job classifica- 
tion plan being worked out by a 
special committee of the associa- 
tion. This plan would establish a 
standard classification and designa- 
tion for all jobs in the industry, re- 
ducing them from the usual 42 to 
15, with each classification based on 
duties to be performed, and each 
rating on years of experience and 
training on specific equipment or 
class of work. “When this has been 
accomplished,” said Mr. Howard, 
“both the employe and the employer 
will have a more definite under- 
standing of the duties of a given 
job and terms of pay.” 
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Wade E. Griswold, new executive 
director of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, gave a preview of 
this organization’s coming activities 
under ifs expanded research and 
educational program. Twenty re- 
search projects on ink, paper, chem- 
istry, machinery, and other phases 
of industry are planned. The prep- 
arations are being made to offer 
daytime, home, in-plant, and re- 
fresher courses for lithographers. 





WADE E. GRISWOLD 











Nine textbooks have been revised, 
with ten more under revision, and 
thirteen shop manuals have been 
prepared. 


TIME TO GO TO WORK 


Frank Pfeiffer, general manager 
of the Reynolds & Reynolds Com- 
pany, in a talk with the humorous 
title of “Get Out From Under the 
Press, Boss; It’s Time To Go To 
Work,” said that many lithographic 
firms remain one-man shops be- 
cause the owner spends too much 
time on subordinate tasks. Building 
a successful business requires so 
much attention to matters outside 
the four walls of a plant that an 
owner should delegate mechanical 
details of operation to others leav- 
ing himself free for outside work. 

At a symposium on the outlook 
for equipment and supplies, repre- 
sentatives of all the leading offset 
press manufacturers repeated state- 
ments they have made at other 
trade meetings that there will be no 
radical developments in machinery 
immediately after the war. Mate- 
rials, manpower, and experimental 
facilities necessary for development 
have been tied up in war work. 


Most manufacturers will at first 
bring out models they were offering 
the trade before the war, although 
they will be improved and refined 
in many respects. Probable im- 
provements, some of them already 
incorporated in models made for 
the Government, will include easier 
accessibility to the controls, levers 
adjustments, and other operating 
mechanisms, more simplified roller- 
setting mechanisms, refinements in 
feeder and delivery mechanisms, 
with both greater feeder and de- 
livery capacity, and much better 
methods of lubrication. 

Speakers on the postwar ma- 
chinery outlook were Fred Hacker, 
American Type Founders; Harry A. 
Porter, Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany; C. Dickenson, R. Hoe & Com- 
pany; and Benjamin L. Sites, of the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufac- 
turing Company. 


PLATEMAKING DEVELOPMENTS 

Many important advances will be 
made in platemaking equipment 
after the war, improving efficiency 
and lowering costs in this phase of 
an offset operation, said Ernest E. 
Jones, the president of the Graphic 
Arts Corporation of Ohio. Better 
lamps will come, lamps having a 
square band of light giving more 
constant color over the entire copy 
They will be fumeless, and mounted 
on the camera to conserve space. 
There will also be new water-cooled 
vapor lamps, mercury lamps with a 
low heat intensity, and other types 
which will help to improve the 
lighting of copy. 

Lenses will be better polished and 
calibrated to give greater detail and 
more accuracy. Cameras will be 
more precise, more flexible. Light- 
ing and developing time will be con- 
trolled by electronics, taking the 
guesswork out of exposure time. 
The photo-composing machines will 
have better register and adjustable 
lights for changing the size of the 
negative. Also, better color proving 
presses and improved platemaking 
metals will be available. 


IMPROVED COLOR TECHNIQUES 

Other developments the lithog- 
rapher should watch are the Iri- 
scope for translating a black and 
white photograph into the original 
colors of the subject, the Craftint 
multicolor process, and the contact 
screen. 

Lieut. Richard Gardner, Chief of 
the Photo Reproduction Division, 
Naval Science Laboratory, described 
the Navy’s successful use, after long 
experimentation, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company’s 300-line contact 
screen. He predicted that fine line 
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screens will find a place in commer- 
cial work where facsimile accuracy 
and full detail are necessary. 

The last day of the conference 
was devoted to a question and an- 
swer Clinic on lithographic produc- 
tion, conducted by the Litho Clubs 
of New York, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Hartford, and Philadelphia. The 
pace for this session was set in the 
morning with a shop practice talk 
by Joseph Machell, of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Company. 


HONOR WALTER SODERSTROM 

The clinic was interrupted just 
before noon Saturday when Harry 
Brinkman, president of the associa- 
tion, called Walter Soderstrom, ex- 
ecutive secretary, to the platform 
to present him a $1,000 Government 
Bond and a “token of appreciation” 
album containing signed greetings 
of the membership. 

Harry E. Brinkman, Foto-Lith, in 
Cincinnati, was reélected president 
of the NAPL. Also reélected were: 
Rex G. Howard, Peoria Blue Print 
and Photopress, of Peoria, Illinois, 
vice-president; Walter E. Soder- 
strom, of New York City, executive 
secretary; and Capt. L. B. Montfort, 
Washington, legal counsel. Penn R. 
Watson, Wm. J. Keller, Buffalo, was 
elected treasurer to succeed George 
E. Loder, National Process Company. 


Printer Develops Giant Numbering 


Meyercord Company uses patented system for printing numbers 


on auto license stickers, eliminating extra makeready and form changes 


@ THERE IS ONE QUESTION which 
crops up in correspondence with 
printers perhaps more often than 
any other: “I have a job which re- 
quires serial numbering in figures 
four inches high. Are numbering 
wheels made with the figures that 
large? If not, what system can I use 
to imprint these numbers?” 

Ever since a printer first asked 
THE INLAND PRINTER that question 
in 1883, each new query has been 
answered by offering various make- 
shifts, which, while simplifying the 
problem of the printer somewhat, 
still left him with many changes in 
the form and extra makeready, 
whenever he printed a job requir- 
ing numbers larger than those on a 
standard numbering wheel. Most of 
these makeshifts also entailed much 
hand gathering. 

A great deal of the extra work 
connected with this giant number- 
ing has been eliminated by a new 
method which has been patented by 
Kenneth H. Brownlee, production 
manager of all state governmental 


work for the Meyercord Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Brownlee has assigned 
the patent to the Meyercord Com- 
pany for use in numbering decalco- 
mania windshield licenses, which 
have become popular in a number 
of states during the war years as a 
means of saving steel. 

Surprisingly simple, this method 
has been in use by the Meyercord 
Company for the past three years. 
While it is now in use on a rotary 
press, there is no reason why it 
cannot be adapted to any size or 
type of hand-fed press. (However, 
it would be rather awkward to use 
on a Gordon press.) 

As Mr. Brownlee says, the sim- 
plest explanation of the basic prin- 
ciple involved is this: Instead:-of : 
placing the ten digits around a 
wheel, and printing them one at a 
time as the wheel revolves, the ten 
digits are laid out on a plane sur- 
face, one above the other, and all 
digits are printed at once. 

Each succeeding sheet is fed to a 
different side guide, thus printing 


FEEDER ILLUSTRATES METHOD OF FEEDING SUCCESSIVE SHEETS TO GUIDES MADE OF STRIPS OF WOOD 
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each of the ten numbers in a dif- 
ferent location on each successive 
sheet. Part or all of a second font 
of ten digits must extend beyond 
the sheet, because additional digits 
must be provided to imprint the 
units that move off the original font 
of ten digits. (At this point you will 
bring up the point of offset on the 
back of the sheet. This has been no 
problem to the Meyercord Company, 
because most of its jobs have in- 
struction sheets pasted on the back 
of each piece, covering the offset.) 

The accompanying photograph 
will give a clear idea of the method 
of arranging the series of side 
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speed of numbering depends upon 
the skill of the feeder. 

To use the method, a basic plate 
is made, carrying all standard copy 
and the figures for the first col- 
umns of digits (this will vary ac- 
cording to how many up the job is 
being printed, and the quantity of 
press sheets). It is from this plate 
that any letters or other special 
symbols are printed. 

The necessary quantity of press 
sheets is printed from this press 
plate, then the special imprinting 
plate, made up from the formula 
which has been worked out in ad- 
vance, is put on the press, in posi- 
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Kenneth H. Brownlee points out the cipher in one column of a special numbering plate which pro- 
vides for imprinting the thousands column on several different jobs. Cipher is for numbers above 10,000 


guides. The Meyercord Company 
uses strips of wood very much like 
pica reglets, gluing them into posi- 
tion on a press sheet attached to 
feedboard as shown in the picture. 

A high platform has been built to 
act as an extension to the feed- 


board. When the method is in use, , 


a helper stands at the far side of 
the press, takes a sheet at a time 
from the pile on the high platform, 
and hands it to the feeder, who 
feeds it to the proper guide. 

When a series of sheets is to be 
fed to the same guide, a large sheet 
of chipboard is used to cover up the 
guides not in use. When imprinting 
the thousands digit, one thousand 
sheets are fed to the same guide 
before shifting; one hundred sheets 
to each guide for imprinting the 
hundreds digit; ten sheets for the 
tens digit; and one to each guide 
for imprinting the units digit. The 
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tion to imprint the figures in the 
thousands column. 

The feeder then proceeds to feed 
the proper number of sheets to each 
of the guides in turn. After all the 
press sheets have been imprinted in 
the thousands column, the plate is 
moved sideways just the width of a 
column of the figures, so that the 
hundreds column can be imprinted. 
This procedure is repeated for tens 
and units columns. 

In these moves from one column 
to the next, the rotary press pro- 
vides a certain amount of flexibility 
because the position of the plate 
cylinder can be shifted in relation 
to the printing cylinder. This shift- 
ing is done by means of set screws 
and a long slot in each end of the 
cylinder. 

In letterpress, this shifting will 
have to be done in the form, but if 
the shift is kept in mind when the 


form is locked, the column of fig- 
ures can be moved quickly. 

The other photograph shows the 
special numbering plate for im- 
printing the digits in the thousands 
column. You will note that in one 
column the cipher appears, while it 
has been dropped out of the other 
column. The column having the 
cipher is to provide for the num- 
bers above 10,000. 

On this same plate, the columns 
that go from 1 to 4 are for the 
numbers under 5,000. Several dif- 
ferent jobs are provided for on this 
plate, each varying in quantity from 
5,000 to 50,000, although the press 
run is 5,000 sheets. 

There is practically no limit to 
the various layouts which can be 
worked out. However, considerable 
thought and ingenuity are required 
to lay out a job to best advantage. 

Some possibilities of the method: 

No gathering is required. 

Any size figures or style of types 
face can be printed. 

Numbers, letters, and any special 
symbols can be mixed, and any 
numbering system can be used. 

Duplicates, triplicates, or any 
multiple numbering can be printed 
without any mechanical changes. 

Numbers go forward or backward 
according to succession in which 
sheets are fed to the side guides. 

Spoiled sheets can be made over 
at once without setting any wheels. 

Any number of units can be laid 
out on the sheet. 

Units can be laid out to chop, 
butting them tight regardless of the 
size of the numerals. 

Designs and numerals of differ- 
ent sizes and shapes can be printed 
on the same sheet at one time. 

One numbering plate will number 
runs of 10, 100, 1,000, 10,000, and 
100,000 sheets. Addition of one spe- 
cial numbering plate makes it pos- 
sible to number any odd quantity. 

Numbers starting at 1 can be cen- 
tered on the piece without any me- 
chanical change. 

Any pattern of skip numbering 
can be printed without mechanical 
change. Some cases may require one 
extra plate. 

No mechanical error is possible. 
If one unit is correctly numbered 
the entire sheet is correctly num- 
bered. It is necessary to watch only 
one number in the near corner. 

Now that it has had a sufficient 
length of time to test this system 
and iron out some of the bugs in it, 
the Meyercord Company intends to 
license other printers to use it, and 
will be happy to give codperating 
printers the benefit of its experi- 
ence in using the method. 
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Annual Profit and Loss Analysis? 
j With chaotic conditions on the way, 


It's aDangerous Habit! ee 


position each month. An annual profit and loss statement will not allow for this @ by A. C. Kiechlin 


tions is considered annually or, 

at best, semi-annually by most 
printers. In prewar days, this was 
poor business practice but did not 
hold the hazard it does today be- 
cause conditions were more stable. 
Today and in the postwar period, 
the printer should know where he 
stands monthly if he expects to keep 
out of trouble. A recent survey indi- 
cated that 80 per cent of our print- 
ers do not make such compilations 
but are content with statements 
prepared over a longer period of 
time, in many cases depending on 
statements made up every twelve 
months. 

Our war economy and the postwar 
period apparently not far off bring 
monthly profit and loss statement 
analysis into sharp focus. War re- 
strictions, some of which may be 
carried over to the postwar period, 
and reconversion problems are sure 
to bring about a condition of insta- 
bility even greater than that experi- 
enced during the war. 


CRISIS IS APPROACHING 


When one is in good health, he 
needs little watching; but when any 
illness comes, his physical system 
needs close attention. A business is 
much the same. In normal times, 
things run rather smoothly so that 
the analysis of operating figures 
may be allowed to slide without any 
serious results. But the instability 
that will engulf all businessmen for 
some time to come is an unwhole- 
some condition that needs to be 
watched carefully by means of a 
monthly analysis of the profit and 
loss statement. 

It is the shortest, most practical 
period the printer can cover be- 
cause of the limitations and scope 
of standard bookkeeping systems. 
To wait for semi-annual or annual 
profit and loss statements in these 
days will more than likely ruin an 
organization. We have pointed this 
out in print a-number of times be- 
fore but our field studies indicate 
that too many printers still persist 
in dangerous long-term analysis. 

In discussing this matter with 
printers, we have discovered certain 
of the reasons why they by-pass the 


Tie NET PROFIT earned on opera- 


monthly statement and will answer 
their objections here. One main rea- 
son, say printers, is the necessity for 
taking inventory monthly. The ma- 
jority of these printers have no 
stock control system, which will be 
essential to profitable management 
in postwar days whem prices may 
fluctuate widely at times. 

Whether prices will go up or down 
after the war, no one knows. For a 
short time after the last war, prices 
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HE dreams and hopes of a glorious 

tomorrow are being shaped on the 

forges of today’s research and inven- 
tiveness—industrial pioneering inspired and 
maintained by an increased production 
tempo. 

Out of the muck and mud and bitterness 
of battle will arise new and better products 
—new and better methods of manufacture. 
And in this coming era of industrial expan- 
sion, competition will be keener, the selling 
problem immeasurably more acute. More 
and more often the voice of the individual 
advertiser will have to ring out loud and 
clear if he is to keep pace with progress. 


At Wetzels’, the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company found both skilled men and 
modern equipment to help them meet to- 
morrow’s stern competition. 


Our plans for the future are blue-printed 
on a pattern of simplicity and sincerity, 
offering a sound solution to your printing 
problem. As a wartime advertiser and a 
postwar producer, we invite you to acquaint 
yourself with the Wetzel way of preparing 
and producing the finest kind of printing. 

Regardless of what your printing problem 
may be, Wetzels would like to work with 
you and for you—now and in the days to 
come. 





Printing'’s part in tomorrow's industrial compe- 
tition is stressed in the advertising of Wetzel 
Brothers Printing Company, Mil . in Mil- 
waukee Advertising Club's publication The Torch 





dropped, then went up. Some au- 
thorities state that our productive 
efficiency has been increased so 
much due to the stress of war that 
we won’t have inflation, that prices 
should decrease instead of increase. 
Others say the opposite. The OPA 
asks for price control after the war. 
Many businessmen resist it. 

With these and many other con- 
flicting demands and opinions in- 
termingled with the hectic atmos- 
phere and mad scramble of the 
postwar economy, it is only obvious 
that the printer must keep close 
track of the prices of his materials, 
turnover of stock, quality of mate- 
rials, the comparative value or effi- 
ciency of postwar materials, and 
know about the new printing mate- 
rials offered. He can’t, for example, 
afford to be heavy laden with a cer- 
tain item that will experience a big 
decrease in price. He should know 
about how much stock is needed to 
keep postwar business moving at a 
maximum profit level, and he can’t 
depend upon prewar figures to give 
him this information. 


STOCK INVENTORY 

An adequate stock control system 
is the medium that will provide such 
vital information and supply him 
with a quick inventory figure for his 
monthly profit and loss statement. 
Every six months he may take a 
physical count and adjust his stock 
records and book figures with the 
actual inventory. 

But even without stock control, 
the printer can prepare a profit and 
loss statement monthly, although in 
this case the result will be some- 
what a “guestimate.’’ The procedure 
involves going back to the last state- 
ment and computing the cost of 
materials to sales, using this per- 
centage on the current statement. 
He can do the same with labor: The 
result will represent gross profit or 
margin made on printing work sold 
during the month. 

Although this will not give the 
profit to the dollar, the result is ac- 
curate enough to show comparative 
profit trends from month to month; 
then when an inventory is taken, 
the margin percentage on the state- 
ment prepared at that time is the 
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percentage to use on subsequent 
monthly statements until inventory 
is taken again. It would be better if 
inventory could be taken quarterly 
until the industry has become stable 
again. Some small printers should 
have no difficulty in taking a physi- 
cal count monthly. 


PRORATING EXPENSES 

Another reason why printers do 
not prepare profit and loss state- 
ments monthly is their supposed 
difficulty with prorating expenses. 
The inventory figure at the end of a 
period takes care of labor and mate- 
rials used in doing jobs during that 
period, but the manufacturing or 
factory expense must be charged 
each month to get an accurate net 
profit and this allocation must be 
made the same way each month. 

Some printers make out monthly 
statements but disregard allocation 
or change the setup each month. 
The resulting figures are seldom 
worthwhile because they give an er- 
roneous conception of monthly net 
and make it impossible to compare 
profit month by month, which is an 
important essential of any business 
analysis. 

Some printers prorate only fixed 
expense, such as mortgage interest 
and depreciation, not realizing that 
certain variable items also should be 
prorated, all the salaries and wages 
particularly. If the month ends on 
Wednesday and payday is the fol- 
lowing Saturday, then the outgoing 
month should be charged with the 
payroll up to Wednesday; otherwise, 
the net for that month will be in- 
flated, the net for the next month 
paying the bill. 


CHARGE SOME EXPENSES "AS IS" 

On such expenses as light, water, 
incoming freight and express, tele- 
phone, traveling expense, rent, shop 
supplies, delivery expense, dues and 
subscriptions, power, heat, and of- 
fice supplies, the charges are made 
“as is” monthly. Taxes, mortgage 
interest and any other interest paid, 
insurance and depreciation are pro- 
rated one-twelfth of the yearly ex- 
pense a month. 

Salaries and commissions, also 
shop wages, are prorated according 
to the amount due but not yet paid 
as of the date of the statement. So- 
cial security taxes should be pro- 
rated on the basis of payroll for the 
month. Legal and accounting ser- 
vices, if high, should be prorated 
monthly and in some cases, if an 
extraordinary expense, direct to net 
worth. Advertising expense may be 
charged in full to the month or over 
a period of time if an extended ad- 
vertising campaign is in swing. 
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Repairs are usually charged to the 
month in which they are incurred 
but if they are high and cause a big 
cut in net profit, this expense should 
be taken into consideration when 
analyzing results. It is difficult to 
prorate repairs because, unlike in- 
surance or taxes, they do not cover 
any set period. Extraordinary re- 
pairs are sometimes charged to net 
worth. For example, if the printer is 
insured for $10,000 and fire causes 
an $11,000 loss, it would be mani- 
festly unfair to charge net profit 
with the $1,000 shortage in any one 
month or over the year. In such 
cases the proper procedure would be 
to charge net worth. 


WRITING OFF BAD DEBTS 


The same procedure should be fol- 
lowed in writing off bad debts. If the 
printer writes off $500 in bad debts, 
it would obscure comparative analy- 
sis to charge monthly profit with 
this expense without having made 
an allowance for it. He may charge 
net worth, although this loss would 
be permitted as a deduction from 
income on his tax return in the year 
in which the debts were ascertained 
to be worthless. 

The usual method of prorating 
bad debts is to set up a reserve for 
this expense, usually computed at a 
percentage of the credit sales, this 
percentage being the average bad 
debt loss to sales for the past three 
years. In this way, the expense is 
divided evenly over the months. Bad 
debt losses are charged to the re- 
serve and not to profit and loss. 

It isn’t necessary to record these 
allocations in the books because 
that would mean excessive record- 
ings. Compute them on a separate 
piece of paper and then enter them 
on the statement. However, at the 
end of the year, the annual state- 
ment should be prepared the same 
as the books. 


CARRY-OVER EXPENSES 

In some cases, such as deprecia- 
tion, this expense will be closed out 
to profit and loss in full. In other 
cases, such as insurance, there may 
be a carry-over for the next year. 
For example, if insurance premiums 
were paid in March, 1944, for one 
year, then, on December 31, 1944, 
when the annual statement is pre- 
pared, the printer will have unex- 
pired insurance paid for, covering 
January, February, and March, 1945; 
hence, the books should show a de- 
ferred asset for this payment. 

The printer can carry prorating 
too far. For example, a purchase of 
certain office supplies may cost $25 
and may last a year. Theoretically, 
this expense should be allocated 


over the year but it is so small that 
full charge to the month of outlay is 
more practical. The printer must 
use his common sense in prorating. 
Always keep recordings as simple 
as possible, although accurate and 
comprehensive, and use the same 
method of prorating at all times. 


SOME FEAR INVOLVEMENT 

Some printers assume a monthly 
profit and loss analysis will tend 
to cause costing procedure and pric- 
ing to become more involved. On the 
contrary, it will simplify the costing 
procedure and assure greater ac- 
curacy. Time and material costs ar= 
usually in dollars and cents, so thev 
are readily computable, but over- 
head is a percentage calculation, 
percentage based upon prior-perioi 
figures. If the prior period goes back 
six months or a year, the overhead 
percentage used in costing or pric- 
ing may be far off the beam because 
burden may have increased or de- 
creased since then. 

By means of a monthly statement, 
the overhead ratio for the prior 
month may be used on current op- 
erations. For example, suppose the 
printer prepared a profit and loss 
statement in June, 1944, finding his 
overhead to be 30 per cent of sales. 
He uses this percentage in costing 
production in December. Then he 
prepares another profit and loss 
statement and finds that overhead 
has increased to 35 per cent of sales. 
He short-costed his sales 5 per cent 
in December and perhaps even from 
the previous July. 


WILD FLUCTUATIONS TO COME 

In more stable times, such deflec- 
tions are less likely to occur, but to- 
day and in the postwar period, costs 
will fluctuate with great frequency 
and with more or less wild abandon. 
To overcome this the printer must 
keep his figures under his spectacles 
continually. Monthly profit and loss 
analysis is not difficult, even for the 
small printer. 

This article gives the main diffi- 
culties experienced by printers, as 
indicated by recent field studies. 
The unraveling of these mysteries 
should be helpful in the preparation 
of monthly statements so essential 
to profitable operation from now on. 

The printer who loses money does 
not go into the red because he wants 
to but because he doesn’t know he 
has hit the crimson, and he doesn’t 
know because he doesn’t get the bad 
news in time. A monthly profit and 
loss statement, properly compiled in 
line with the directives in this ar- 
ticle, will flash the red quickly so 
that the printer can apply correc- 
tives before the loss runs too heavy. 
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CARNEGIE PRINTING COURSES OPEN 


October 2 and February 5 are the 
dates freshmen may enter the Depart- 
ment of Printing at Carnegie Institute 
o! Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. Beginning classes are still being 
conducted despite drastically reduced 
enrollment. The sophomore, junior, and 
senior classes began September 5, with 
second semester beginning January 8. 

In normal times 25 to 30 students 
were graduated from the Department 
of Printing annually. It is expected that 
two will receive degrees in December, 
1944. But it is believed that demobiliza- 
tion will provide unusually large num- 
bers of students in all four years of the 
curriculum. 

Department of Printing plans for a 
return to peacetime conditions include 
revisions in curriculums and improve- 
ment of laboratory facilities. This prep- 
aration for expansion in the face of 
dwindling enrollment demonstrates a 
belief on the part of administrative of- 
ficials that youth will prefer studying 
in technical fields, such as printing, and 
that there will be need for expansion 
in graphic arts education after the war. 


CENSUS BUREAU REQUESTS DATA 


Statistical information is being re- 
quested of all commercial printers in 
the United States by the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C., concerning 
usage of paper during the base year of 
1941. The survey sheets provide blanks 
to be filled in by printers concerning 
the uses of paper for posters and cal- 
endars; for direct mail; for labels and 
shop wraps; for shopping news and 
other free distribution newspapers; for 
catalogs; and for other classes of print- 
ing which the printers are asked to 
specify. Instructions are given in the 
body of the survey sheets concerning 
the manner in which the questions are 
to be answered and also how printers 
should compute the amount of paper 
used for each kind of printed matter. 

“The securing of the information re- 
quested is of utmost importance to the 
War Production Board in its efforts to 
provide the maximum possible paper 
and most equitable distribution among 
the many paper users,” states the mes- 
sage to printers. “Prompt submission of 
the data requested will help the entire 
commercial printing industry and the 
War Production Board in the effort to 
assure a continued paper supply ade- 
quate to meet the requirements.” 


THE 


A warning appears at the bottom of 
the sheet to the effect that the United 
States Criminal Code “makes it a crimi- 
nal offense to make a wilfully false 
statement or representation to any de- 
partment or any agency of the United 
States as to any matter that is within 
its jurisdiction.” 


PRINTERS HONORED 


The W. H. Kistler Stationery Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado, which operates 
one of the largest printing establish- 
ments in the West, was the recipient of 
the National Security Award, presented 
on September 1 by the United States 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Speakers at the ceremony, which was 
broadcast over three radio stations, told 
the audience that only a few firms in 
the United States have received this 
award which “recognizes that a superior 


Erle O. Kistler accepting the National Security 
Award, presented by Colonel Clifford C. Gregg 


standard of protection and security has 
been maintained in the production of 
war materials;” and that it “reflects 
the effectiveness of the joint efforts of 
management and employes in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the highest 
standards of protection, first, in pre- 
venting injury to employes, and second, 
in safeguarding military production and 
material.” 

The award was presented at the cere- 
mony by Colonel Clifford C. Gregg, of 
the United States Army, and accepted 
by Erle O. Kistler, president of the W. 
H. Kistler Stationery Company. 


ITU ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS 


Mimeographed press releases which 
require thousands of tons of paper an- 
nually as issued by various agencies 
and departments of the United States 
Government were condemned in a reso- 
lution adopted by the recent conven- 
tion held in Grand Rapids by the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. The 
resolution, addressed to the War Pro- 
duction Board, called upon it “to stop 
needless waste of paper, ink, and other 
raw materials by limiting the wasteful 
substitutes to matters requiring a mini- 
mum of copies and ordering that all 
subject matter for wide distribution be 
printed by the more economical method 
of letterpress.” 

Another resolution adopted by the 
ITU provides: “That six months after 
the cessation of hostilities, no contract 
shall be approved for negotiation by 
the International Typographical Union 
which does not provide for a maximum 
work week of five days, the shifts of 
which shall not exceed seven and one- 
half hours each; and that the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union shall not 
approve for negotiation any contract 
that does not contain a provision for a 
minimum vacation allowance of two 
weeks with pay.” 

Other resolutions adopted at the con- 
vention as published in the Typograph- 
ical Journal, requested that “a member 
of the International Typographical 
Union be named as a labor member 
of the National War Labor Board,” as 
recognition due the ITU as “America’s 
oldest labor union”; that the ITU “has 
jurisdiction over all duplicating ma- 
chines,” and that officers and their rep- 
resentatives renew efforts and formu- 
late plans to make this operative and 
that “steps be taken in each locality to 
train men to operate these machines.” 

Another resolution stated that “the 
87th convention of the International 
Typographical Union go on _ record 
against the continuance of reappoint- 
ment of Augustus E. Giegengack as the 
Public Printer of the United States 
Government Printing Office as in the 
best interests of organized labor.” 

Concerning students, another resolu- 
tion stated: “Indiscriminate and unreg- 
ulated training of students in trade 
schools is detrimental to the stability 
of most labor organizations and unfair 
to the students so trained who could 
not be placed in the industry,” and that 
“the executive council endeavor to see 
that the printing industry is protected.” 
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ISAAC GILMAN 

Isaac Gilman, president of the Gil- 
man Paper Company, died at his resi- 
dence in Gilman, Vermont, August 27. 
He was born in Russia in 1865, and 
started in business in this country as a 
newsboy at the age of 19. At 43, he 
bought an interest in a paper mill at 
Fitzdale, Vermont, and five years there- 
after became its sole owner. 

The town consisted of a few houses 
when the mill was put into operation, 
and the citizens changed its name to 
Gilman in honor of the man whose en- 
terprise built it into a center with a 
population of 2,000 inhabitants, most of 
whom are employed in the mill. Mr. 
Gilman, a Jew, decided that the town 
should have churches, so he contributed 
$28,000 toward the erection of a Meth- 
odist Church, and $15,000 toward the 
building of a Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. Gilman was buried from the 
Temple Emanu-El in New York City, 
and is survived by his widow, two sons, 
and four daughters. 


CHANGES AT LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Richard M. Seymour, former presi- 
dent of the Rochester (New York) Ty- 
pographical Union, has joined the New 
York sales agency staff of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company as a produc- 
tion engineer. 

William K. Edward, for eight years a 
production engineer in New York City, 
has become the representative of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company serv- 
ing lower New York City. He succeeded 
Charles W. Reed, who retired after 
having served with the company for 
twenty-five years. 


LONDON SCHOOL REOPENS 


Special courses of study and practice 
in printing subjects have been arranged 
by the London School of Printing, Lon- 
don, England, for men discharged from 
the armed forces for medical reasons, 
reads an announcement concerning the 
reopening session on August 28. 

These courses were arranged in co- 
operation with the Ministry of Labor 
and the Joint Industrial Council so that 
the ex-service men might be enabled to 
refit themselves for their work in the 
printing industry, if they had had such 
experience, or to provide training to fit 
them for such gainful occupations. The 
length of sueh courses depends upon 
the ability of the students, and main- 
tenance costs are paid by the Ministry 
of Labor. 

Courses announced include day classes 
for apprentices and “girl-learners” in 
designing, hand composition, mechan- 
ical composition, letterpress printing, 
lithography, bookbinding, plus ware- 
house work, machine ruling, stereotyp- 
ing, and electrotyping. These are full 
length courses that last three, four and 
five years, students attending a half day 
or a full day a week. 

A course arrahged for employers’ sons, 
including mechanical operations, lasts 
two or three years. Evening and Satur- 
day classes are conducted for persons 
who want to take advanced work and 
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for students who want supplementary 
courses in addition to work they are 
doing in their regular courses. 
Destruction of property by “buzz- 
bombs” in the London area did not de- 
ter the school management from pro- 
ceeding with its re-opening plans. 


WINKLER JOINS BATTELLE 

J. Homer Winkler has joined the staff 
of Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in the capacity of a research 
engineer, and will devote himself pri- 
marily to research projects relating to 
the printing industries. 

Formerly assistant manager of the 
Ace Electrotype Company, Cleveland, 
Mr. Winkler is quite active in printing 


J. HOMER WINKLER 


research. He is secretary-treasurer of 
Printing Plates Research, is assistant 
chairman of the research committee of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, a fellow of the 
American Association for Advancement 
of Science, and a member of the Elec- 
trochemical Society. 

Battelle Institute is engaged in re- 
search in the fields of metallurgy, ce- 
ramics, fuels, and chemistry. 


WETZEL LEAVES DAYTON RUBBER 


Announcement has been made of the 
resignation of Ray Wetzel, public rela- 
tions director at the Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
He had been with the company for 
nineteen years, during which time he 
was in charge of advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and public relations. 

Mr. Wetzel will give some time to the 
study of trends in employe-manage- 
ment and customer relations as they 
project themselves into advertising, sell- 
ing, and distribution of the future. 

While with the Dayton Company, Mr. 
Wetzel three times won national recog- 
nition for his direct mail campaigns. 


PAPER TRADE TALKS OF 
NEW SAMPLING PLANS 


@ POsTWAR METHODs of sampling print- 
ing papers are being discussed through- 
out the United States in accordance 
with a plan developed by the National 
Paper Trade Association, through its 
committee headed by Victor E. Hecht, 
of San Francisco, vice-president of Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company. 

Printers, lithographers, and convert- 
ers will be invited to meet paper mill 
representatives in a series of regional 
meetings to canvass the whole situation, 
and the ideas developed will be analyzed 
by the general committee after which a 
report will be made to the paper mer- 
chants with possible recommendations 
that a standard procedure shall be foi- 
lowed. Among questions to be put io 
printers are: 

Should samples be in book, swatch, 
folder, portfolio, or loose-sheet form, 
and what size or sizes should they be? 

Should covers and fancy text papers 
be sampled by a different method than 
the one employed for book and writing 
papers? 

What style of receptacles or contain- 
ers should be used: cabinets, loose-leaf 
binders, boxes, or transfer-cases? 

How shall samples be kept up-to- 
date at place of use? Shall merchants 
and mills be called upon to do the work 
in printers’ establishments, or should 
printers themselves be expected to keep 
the samples in order, after mills and 
merchants send material and containers 
to them? 

Should samples be limited to items 
available from the local merchant's 
stock alone, or should a mill’s full line 
be kept on permanent file in printers’ 
establishments? 

Should samples of paper furnished by 
paper mills and paper merchants in- 
corporate specimens of printing by both 
the letterpress and offset processes, to 
demonstrate suitability of the paper? 

Should mills and merchants include 
on samples, primary technical informa- 
tion for possible instruction and guid- 
ance of newcomers in the industry dur- 
ing the postwar period, or will “green” 
printing salesmen and other newcomers 
be expected to acquire their technical 
knowledge from local classes sponsored 
by printers’ associations, or from their 
individual employers? 

If unit books are utilized by the paper 
mills and merchants, should tear-out 
sheets be included, or should the mer- 
chants be expected to furnish full sheet 
samples to printers free, upon request? 

Should paper mills and their paper 
merchants furnish only limited lines of 
samples to casual users of paper, or 
should the whole line be supplied to all 
users? 

If a new nation-wide standard proce- 
dure is to be established, what should 
merchants do with prewar systems of 
sampling? 

Should printers be expected to share 
the cost of sampling, or should the 
prices at which papers are sold include 
all of such preliminary costs connected 
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ith the merchandising and distribution 
of printing papers? 

According to information which THE 
INLAND PRINTER has obtained from the 
general committee of the National Pa- 
per Trade Association and from local 
paper merchants, opinions vary widely. 
Some merchants have thousands of dol- 
lars invested in their prewar systems of 
paper sampling. 

The question which management must 
consider revolves around the idea as to 
whether old systems—systems which 
give them distinction in their respective 
fields of operation—should be scrapped 
in favor of a system that will consoli- 
date the interests of all merchants op- 
erating in a particular market? 

If there were unanimity among paper 
merchants and paper mills about paper 
sampling, there would be no compli- 
cated problem for the committee of the 
National Paper Trade Association to 
consider. It is because of the complexity 
oi the problem and the big merchandis- 
ing expense involved that Mr. Hecht’s 
committee wants to gather all the facts 
before determining a standardized plan, 
if such a plan can be developed to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

(Note: The editor of The Inland 
Printer will be pleased to hear from its 
readers in printing plants, converting es- 
tablishments, paper mills, and distribut- 
ing centers, giving their own ideas on 
the subject of sampling.) 

Meanwhile, regional committees have 
been appointed by Mr. Hecht to can- 
vass the situation in their respective 
markets, as follows: 

Region Number One: As chairman, 
Harry Gould, of Reinhold-Gould, New 
York City; Toussaint J. Thumser, Lath- 
rop Paper Company, New York City; 
Paul M. Jones, Storrs and Bement Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Region Number Two: As chairman, 
George A. Mueller, the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, Chicago; Gregg J. Freilinger, 
J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago; 
Dan Jacobs, the Seaman-Patrick Paper 
Company, Detroit; Harry M. Zimmer- 
man, of the Johnston Paper Company, 
Cincinnati; Arnett W. Leslie, John Les- 
lie Paper Company, Minneapolis. 

Region Number Three: Chairman, P. 
A. Harris, Graham Paper Company. 

Region Number Four: Chairman, E. 
L. Walters, Western Paper Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Region Number Five: As chairman, 
Thomas C. Price, Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, Baltimore; William N. 
Schaefer, R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wil- 
liams, D.L. Ward Company, Philadelphia. 


HENRY BUCKELMUELLER 


Henry Buckelmueller, 80, former vice- 
president of Sales Lithograph Company, 
Buffalo, New York, died on September 
10 in his Buffalo home. A native of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mr. Buckelmuel- 
ler established a lithograph business in 
Buffalo when he was 20. 

He entered the employ of the Sales 
Lithograph Company in 1912, subse- 
quently becoming vice-president, a posi- 
tion he held until 1924. 


GIEGENGACK TELLS POSTWAR PRINTING FORUM 
OF THE INDUSTRY’S ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITY 


@ THE PRINTING INDUSTRY faces a great 
opportunity and responsibility during 
and after the reconversion to full peace- 
time production, declared A. E. Giegen- 
gack, the Public Printer of the United 
States, in an address delivered Septem- 
ber 14 at a postwar printing forum in 
New York City sponsored by the Print- 
ers Supply Salesmen’s Guild. 

This country will enter the postwar 
period with an annual income of 140 
billion dollars, just about double that of 
1940 and 120 per cent above that of 
1929. “It will be the task of the printing 
industry,” said Mr. Giegengack, “to help 
retain a major part, if not all, of this 
great gain by lending its efforts to in- 
creasing the consumption of goods.” 

To meet this challenge and to be able 
to plan its work in the future, the print- 
ing industry must take into account 
certain widespread social and techno- 


logical changes which have been brought 
about by the war. 

“Millions of workers have been raised 
to the ‘middle bracket’ income class,” 
said Mr. Giegengack, “and this is where 
they will strive to stay. They have 
tasted the greater benefits of a raised 
living standard, and they will never be 
satisfied with less. The middle bracket 
class has always been the foundation on 
which America has built its impressively 
high standard of living. It is a fertile 
field for the expansion of our large 
volume, low cost production principle. 

“Printing and advertising ‘sold’ the 
automobile in the middle income mar- 
ket. In order to double the output of 
automobiles, the manufacturers tripled 
their use of sales promotion printing. 
In other words, we must help to create 
our own business by using initiative and 
foresight.” 





I am the Voice of America! 


W. THE FOLLOWING 





Untrammeled and unafraid, I speak the truth as God gives men to see 
the truth. From Valley Forge to Anzio, from Yorktown to Salerno, I 
have been the voice of a people who were willing to fight and bleed and 
die that MY voice might continue to be heard. 


I am the American Printing Press! 


No Hitler, no Himmler, no Goering, no Goebbels has ever crushed 
my heart of steel, or tied my limbs of iron, or gagged my voice of ink! 
I am the clear voice of free men—free to think, free to believe, free to 
hope, and free to speak! 


I am the Voice of Freedom! 


In the measure in which my freedom is preserved—in that measure 
will your freedom be secured—the freedom to speak the truth, unafraid 
of the iron hand of tyranny! My freedom is the guarantee of all other 
freedoms, for it is through me that they are free to speak. 


In Peace or War-\ Speak! 


—calling from the little print shop around the corner as well as the giant 


plants spread over the land. And always I shall be the voice of knowledge 


and light, of intelligence and power. I shall be the voice of free men. 
I shall be the voice of w 
td 
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The day of victory soon will dawn. My voice shall continue to be heard 
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Continuing with its good work in advertising the important features of the graphic arts industry, 
Associated Printers and Lithographers of St. Louis used this 5-column advertisement in local papers 
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“Thousands of small and large busi- 
ness firms, factories, and offices need 
your assistance today in preparing for 
tomorrow’s business,” Mr. Giegengack 
told his audience of printers. “Your ob- 
ligation to your customers, both old and 
new, is an ever-present one of counsel- 
ing and urging. You must not only work 
out a definite program for your busi- 
ness, but you must also urge all your 
customers to do likewise. 

“Sell them on the idea that it isn’t 
only to their interest but also to the 
interest of all concerned to begin to 
create desires and demands for the 
products which they will be in a posi- 
tion to supply when the war is over. 
Use your initiative and imagination in 
showing them how, through you, they 
can do this. 

“The millions of young people in the 
services and in the war plants of the 
nation are encountering a way of life 
greatly different from yours and mine. 
They have left our world of limited 
mechanization and much common labor 
to enter a world replete with electronics, 
airplanes, and other marvels. When they 
come back from the service—when they 
leave the war plants in which they have 
worked with our modern marvels, they 
will want to try new things of all types.” 

Decentralization of industry will also 
stimulate more printing, declared Mr. 
Giegengack. “For some time prior to the 
war,” he pointed out, “there was a trend 
among manufacturers of moving away 
from the cities with overcrowded facil- 
ities and inflated market values. This 
decentralizing movement has increased 
during the war, and it is here to stay. 
New, efficient, single-storied plants fit- 
ting the requirements of straight-line 
production are now available in subur- 
ban and rural areas where workers can 
live as individuals in comfortable homes 
and drive good cars over fine roads to 
and from these out-of-city factories. 
They will never be satisfied with low- 
bracket city life. 

“The result: Many new communi- 
ties with shops and services requiring 
advertising and sales promotion. The 
men and women who have known the 
300-mile-an-hour planes will not be 
grounded to the old 30-mile-an-hour 
average. Business will not be confined 
within city borders but will be limited 
only by ability to employ nation-wide 
facilities to serve a national market.” 

Postwar housing will be another boon 
to printing, Mr. Giegengack predicted. 
“Leaders in the home building field are 
thinking in terms ofa million new 
housing units a year,” he said. ‘“Post- 
war home building will follow the de- 
centralizing keynote and will employ 
all the revolutionary features that sci- 
ence, prompted by the needs of the war, 
has prepared for us. 

“Each of these features is a new ven- 
ture that must be sold to the public 
through radio, newspaper, advertising, 
and printed sales promotion. Women 
will have an important part in the post- 
war economy both as workers and con- 
sumers. They will dominate many of the 
markets and will demand better quality. 
The new styling of the printed piece 
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must show appreciation of their new 
position in the world.” 

“In the housekeeping field,” continued 
Mr. Giegengack in his listing of social 
changes that will affect printing, “we 
must meet the challenge of a decline in 
the number of domestic workers. Many 
of these have left this field for good— 
for new and greater opportunities and 
for more interesting work. To permit 
the housewife to enjoy a fuller life, 
industry must develop machines to re- 
duce the labor of cooking, cleaning, and 
caring for the family. Communities will 


A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of 
the United States, told printers’ forum 
of the prospects for postwar business 


expand codperative ventures of supply 
and will start new coéperative services. 

“On the other side of the picture, 
business and industry will be active to 
create bigger markets. The June issue of 
Printer’s Ink carried a very informative 
article by M. M. Lebensburger, citing 
the increased advertising and printing 
which will result from efforts of the 
war-born firms to compete for business. 
Of particular interest is his picture 
of a rejuvenated textile industry four 
times greater than the automobile in- 
dustry and second only to food. Another 
thing he points out is the mail-order- 
house change in policy to push national 
brands. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce believes that the national 
production of all classes of printing in 
1946 may reach 4% billions against 2% 
billions in 1939,” said Mr. Giegengack, 
repeating this rather optimistic “pro- 
jection” of postwar printing volume 
that has been so widely quoted by in- 
dustry speakers and the trade press. 
“In other words, a 75 per cent increase 
over the prewar period. This is based 
on a national income of 165 billion dol- 
lars. It is not an unattainable goal for 
businessmen working together intelli- 
gently. It means finding a job for eight 
or ten million more workers than we 
have ever before employed. 

“The Government, through the WPB 
and other Federal agencies, is already 
working out plans to absorb the 40 per 
cent drop in war production which will 


occur when Hitler quits. On September 
7 the WPB authorized expanded pro- 
duction of repair parts and supplies for 
printing trades machinery from 8 to 12 
million dollars on an annual basis. This 
will include 2% millions for composing 
room equipment, slightly over 1 million 
for platemaking, nearly 2 millions for 
press parts, and 1% millions for bind- 
ery machinery.” 

Discussing the future of Government 
printing, Mr. Giegengack said he didn’t 
expect postwar production to drop be- 
low 45 million dollars a year—more 
than double the 1939 figure. Rehabili- 
tation of returning soldiers will be a 
big job, there will be a new type of 
printing needs for occupation armies as 
distinguished from fighting armies, and 
many non-war Government publica- 
tions almost entirely suspended during 
the war will be resumed. 

Government warehouses and _ field 
agencies will not be closed overnight. 
Some of them may continue to function 
for some time after the war ends, with 
printing let to private contractors. 

At present Government printing is 
heavier than it has ever been and has 
reached a wartime peak of 78 million 
dollars. The Government Printing Of- 
fice has been experiencing some diffi- 
culty recently in placing work with pri- 
vate contractors and has had to put 
aside other important work in the GPO 
plant to get out emergency jobs, de- 
clared the Public Printer. 

Mr. Giegengack devoted the second 
half of his talk to a discussion of what 
the printing industry must do if it is 
to reap the rewards that will come 
from playing its part in furthering a 
healthy national economy. 

He urged the individual printer to 
analyze his present business, contact 
present and future customers to learn 
their probable needs, then analyze the 
present capacity of his plant, equip- 
ment, and personnel in relation to an- 
ticipated future volume. 

He placed particular emphasis on the 
importance of training new personnel 
for the postwar period. An objective 
way must be found, he declared, to feed 
competent young men into our shops 
within a year or two, with care given 
to the selection, appointment, and the 
training of employes if their jobs are 
to be done well. He suggested that a 
very drastically speeded-up program of 
training must be blueprinted and put 
into operation soon, a program that 
would adopt some of the methods that 
have been developed to make skilled 
workers out of green material in a 
comparatively short time. 

Mr. Giegengack concluded his talk by 
appealing again for support of the pro- 
posed new centralized national organ- 
ization of the graphic arts industry. 

Three other speakers at the Supply 
Guild forum—Newbold Morris, the New 
York City Council President; Edgar 
Kobak, executive vice president of the 
Blue Network; and John A. Zellers, vice- 
president of Remington Rand—were in 
general agreement with Mr. Giegen- 
gack that the postwar period promises 
to be one of prosperity for printers. 
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DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of ad- 
vertising and typography for the Lud- 
low Typograph Company, Chicago, died 
at his home in Evanston, Illinois, on 
September 29. He was born in Belmar, 
New Jersey, fifty-six years ago. 

His interest in typography became 
evident quite early. Although he en- 
tered Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology as a student of electrical engi- 
neering, type and printing soon were 
his main interests. Shortly after his 
graduation he established himself in 
New York City. 

To follow Mr. McMurtrie’s career 
successively: he was general manager 
of the Cheltenham Press and typo- 
graphical advisor to the Cheltenham 
Advertising Agency. In 1917 he became 
director of the printing office of Co- 
lumbia University, a position he left in 
1919 to head Arbor Press. 

He had a conception of the ideal 
printing plant devoted to fine typog- 
raphy being located in a small place, 
near enough to a large city to be ac- 
cessible to materials and customers. 
Thus he designed and erected a mod- 
ern plant on a beautiful 10-acre site 
at Greenwich, Connecticut. Excellently 
equipped, McMurtrie turned out work 
of high standards there, until the sale 
of the plant and the transfer of its 
craftsmen to Condé Nast Publications. 
Mr. McMurtrie remained as manager of 
the Condé Nast Press until 1923. 

It was as director of typography of 
Cuneo Press that he moved to Chicago, 
but in 1927 he took the position with 
Ludlow that he held at the time of his 
death. While he was more interested in 
good usage of type than in the details 
of type face design, the Ultra-Modern 
(McMurtrie) type family was produced 
by Ludlow under his direction. 

Taking every public appearance as an 
opportunity to emphasize his belief in 
good printing, McMurtrie was an un- 
tiring speaker, each time appearing 
with fresh zest before printers, adver- 
tising men, publishers, and any others 
who were interested in the use of type. 
He believed not in “arty” printing, but 
in functional printing. 

His most lasting contribution to print- 
ing probably will prove to be the books 
and the hundreds of articles he wrote, 
mainly about the history of the indus- 
try. His most authoritative work is “The 
Book” (published in 1927 as “The Golden 
Book’’) , the story of printing and book- 
making. He also wrote “Modern Typog- 
raphy and Layout,” “Wings for Words,” 
“The Gutenberg Documents,” and other 
works on printing. 

Also an authority on the history of 
the press in the United States, McMur- 
trie became editor in 1936 of a WPA 
project, the American Imprints Inven- 
tory, which produced 42 publications. 
When the WPA discontinued its aid, 
the work was carried on by the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. McMur- 
trie, at the time of his death, remained 
editor-in-chief. 

As a member of the Chicago Club of 
the International Association of Print- 


ing House Craftsmen, Mr. McMurtrie’s 
service was invaluable. His last work 
for the organization, of which he had 
been chairman of the educational com- 
mission for several years, was at the 
Craftsmen Convention at Niagara Falls 
in August. He was a founder of the 
Continental Typefounders Association, 
which imported European types. 

An interest of McMurtrie, not known 
to all of his many friends in the graphic 
arts, was the care and education of 
crippled children, and the rehabilita- 
tion of wounded war veterans. He had 


DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


a large library on the subject, and did 
much writing himself about the prob- 
lems of the disabled. 

His newest interest was in the under- 
ground presses of occupied countries. 

Married in 1915 to Adele Koehler, who 
survives him, Douglas McMurtrie had 
three children, Havelock Hayden, Mrs. 
Helen Hodgson, Private Thomas Bas- 
kerville, and also an infant grandson, 
Michael Hodgson. 


UTA ADDS MEMBERS 


An increase in its membership by the 
addition of four local associations of 
printers will be reported by the officers 
of the United Typothetae of America 
at its annual meeting of the board of 
directors and membership to be held in 
Cleveland, November 1 and 2. 

The four local groups, which have 
qualified for the membership by having 
more than 50 per cent of their potential 
dues paying members belong as firms 
to the UTA, are: the Columbia (South 
Carolina) Master Printers Club with 
100 per cent of its membership belong- 
ing to the UTA; Lexington, Kentucky, 
where the Blue Grass Printers Associa- 
tion has qualified with 100 per cent 
membership in UTA; Louisville, where 
the Ben Franklin Club, with George 
Koerner as the secretary-manager, has 
qualified; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
where the Graphic Arts Association has 
qualified, with John R. Schultz as the 
secretary-manager. 


FOUNDATION STATES NEEDS 


Technical education of employes, and 
a research program constitute the sub- 
ject matter of the two brochures just 
issued by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation in connection with its cam- 
paign to increase its endowment fund to 
$1,000,000. It has been announced that 
during September, $100,000 toward the 
increase of the endowment was received 
and that when the remainder has been 
raised, the expected income of $35,000 
annually will be devoted to research ac- 
tivities, while another $60,000 annually 
will be raised from membership dues 
for the educational activities. 

In its educational program, the Foun- 
dation conducts a trade school in New 
York City; outlines lithographic courses 
for presentation in other trade schools, 
universities, or plants; and plans co- 
operative arrangements with the Vet- 
erans Bureau, Federal and State De- 
partments of Education, the Army and 
Navy, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service, regarding educational 
problems growing out of the war. In ad- 
dition, it is planning to obtain accurate 
data in order to face needs of the in- 
dustry. Its brochure lists twelve items: 

“There must be sufficient students 
available to make organized training 
services economical. Present manpower 
and war conditions will complicate oper- 
ations for several months. 

“There never has been, as certainly 
there should be now, an adequate survey 
made to determine the exact number of 
trained men really needed for the vari- 
ous types of jobs and for well-balanced 
employment. 

“The lithographic industry has a re- 
sponsibility to re-employment rehabili- 
tation and its own favorable position in 
the graphic arts for the training of the 
right number and kind of skilled crafts- 
men and executives. 

“The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation has conducted an educational 
program successfully for twenty years. 

“The industry having trebled in vol- 
ume puts further emphasis on the need 
for expanding training programs. 

“There is greater need than ever for 
trained technical men in plants to ap- 
ply the results of technical and prac- 
tical research. 

“There is need for executive training 
courses. 

“There is demand for customer train- 
ing courses. 

“Organized trade school courses can- 
not do the whole job of developing 
skilled craftsmen. 

“There is need for further develop- 
ment of both plant and home training 
courses. 

“Now is the time for setting up plans 
for testing patterns and policies. 

“There is an increasing demand now 
for full time preparatory, refresher, and 
upgrading courses in photography for 
platemaking and press operation.” 

The statement is made in the bro- 
chure that while offset printing plants 
are located in 1,500 communities of this 
country, “the larger plants are concen- 
trated for the most part in twelve to 
fifteen large lithographic centers.” 
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ATF STARTS CAMPAIGN 


Five reasons why printers are consid- 
ering installation of the offset process, 
or have installed offset equipment are 
stated in a brochure published by the 
American Type Founders, a part of its 
factual campaign just started titled “To 
-Help a Business Man Make a Business 
Decision.” The five reasons stated are: 
“Complete service to customers; keeps 
competition out; permits combination 
runs; insures greater volume; and adds 
more volume and profit.” 

A graph shows that lithographic dol- 
lar volume increased 137 per cent from 
1933 to 1939, according to United States 
census figures, and that the number of 
offset plants increased from less than 
1,000 in 1931, to 3,000 in 1943. The point 
is emphasized that almost the entire 
growth of offset came from “letterpress 
shops putting in offset departments.” 

One reason for letterpress shops put- 
ting in offset is stated “when choice of 
paper stock is unsuited for fine half- 
tones by letterpress,” the offset pic- 
torial illustrations can be “put on bonds, 
fancy finish, or rough service stocks.” 

Another reason stated is that lower 
costs can be obtained when the job calls 
for many or large halftones, line illus- 
trations, rule forms, reverse plates, and 
process colors. Statistics are given in 
the brochure to support the statements. 

The educational campaign is being 
supplemented by the salesmen of the 
various agency branches of the com- 
pany who have been supplied with lists 
of trade platemakers, offset schools, and 
present users of equipment supplied by 
the company. 

Another promotional piece of adver- 
tising is titled: “ATF is growing—are 
you?” In it, a personal message appears 
from Thomas Roy Jones, president of 
the company. One paragraph reads: 

“As I have told you, we have for 
many months been studying new prod- 
ucts, new methods, and new markets to 
insure that our organization and all of 
our folks can drive smoothly ahead 
turning out goods for peacetime. Every 
section of our company has applied its 
thinking to these questions as they 
have gone ahead producing materials 
for war.” 


ELECT CRANKSHAW PRESIDENT 


Harold G. Crankshaw, Central High 
School, Washington, D. C., has been 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation for Printing Education, accord- 
ing to results of a mail ballot just an- 
nounced. Other officers elected by the 
mail ballot are Harold H. Kirk, Lang- 
ley High School, Washington, D. C., 
vice-president; and the retiring presi- 
dent, Fred W. Miller, Masonic Home 
and School, Fort Worth, Texas, became 
treasurer. Leroy Brewington, depart- 
ment of printing, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, continues as editor of the 
National Printing Education Journal. 

The association was organized several 
years ago as an independent educa- 
tional association to function in close 
coéperation with the local and district 
craftsmen’s groups. Mr. Crankshaw has 
been acting as executive secretary. 
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CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Associates of Fred A. White, manager 
of the Chicago agency of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, honored him 
on September 15, the day which marked 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. 

During the nineteen years of his ex- 
perience in the printing and newspaper 
business before he joined the Linotype 
company, Mr. White had a varied ca- 
reer typical of a roving compositor. He 
started in the industry in his home 
town, Versailles, Kentucky, where he 
became a printers’ devil in the compos- 
ing room of the Woodford Sun. 








FRED A. WHITE 


After serving his apprenticeship he 
became a tourist printer, working vari- 
ously as expert linotype operator, ma- 
chinist, layout man, typographer, and 
as composing room executive. He has 
worked in printing establishments and 
newspaper offices in numerous cities not 
only in the United States and Canada, 
but in Central and South America. He 
also traveled in connection with his 
service in the United States Navy dur- 
ing the first World War, in the aviation 
branch. 

Following his honorable discharge 
from the United States Navy, Mr. White 
became part of the selling organization 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and was assigned to his home state, 
Kentucky. His next assignment was 
Northern Ohio, with Cleveland as his 
headquarters. In 1930, he was promoted 
to the position of sales manager of the 
Chicago agency, and filled that position 
until 1934, at which time he became 
assistant manager. That same year he 
was promoted to the managership of 
the Chicago agency. Thus he not only 
observed his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the company this year, but also 
his tenth as the branch manager. 

In response to congratulatory mes- 
sages from friends concerning his silver 
anniversary, Mr. White expressed ap- 
preciation, and remarked that he does 
not expect to continue as branch man- 
ager during the next twenty-five years. 


UPHOLD IPI PATENT 


A decision by United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York sustains 
the contention made by the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Division of Inter- 
chemical Corporation that its patent 
2,087,190, covering “Vaporin Inks,” is 
valid. The case, which involved another 
printing ink manufacturer, was filed 
three years ago, and in 1943 the United 
States District Court ruled that the pat- 
ent was invalid and was not infringed. 
The case was subsequently appealed 
and a favorable decision obtained by 
Interchemical Corporation. 

The patent covers formulations used 
for fast-drying inks which enable weh 
printing speeds to reach 750 linear fee; 
a minute in the printing of mail order 
catalogs and other such work. This 
speed is made possible “because the ink 
impression is dried instantly on the sur- 
face instead of being partially absorbed 
into the paper.” Under the patent the 
Interchemical Corporation manufac- 
tures its own fast-drying inks and per- 
mits other inkmakers to manufacture 
their own brands under license. 


PROMOTES GEORGE W. ALLISON 


George W. Allison, vice-president of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn, has been promoted to the 
position of works manager, succeeding 
C. A. Hanson, who retired from active 
service after twenty-five years connec- 
tion with the company. Mr. Allison had 
long been Mr. Hanson’s assistant. 

Joseph T. Mackey, president of the 
company, eulogized Mr. Hanson in a 
statement issued to all the employes of 
the company, referring to his “sterling 
character and eminent fairness” during 
his quarter century of service. 

Mr. Allison is a graduate mechanical 
engineer, having received his degrees 
from the Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn. He joined the Linotype company’s 
staff in 1919 as a toolmaker and worked 
his way up to the vice-presidency and 
works managership. He is also a direc- 
tor of the United States Optical Supply 
Company. During the first World War 
he served as a second lieutenant. 


WILL HOLD EXPOSITIONS 


Two cities are planning printing ex- 
hibits of importance for November. 

In St. Louis, eight committees are 
planning the events associated with 
the “Cavalcade of Printing” to be held 
in the exhibit hall of Stix, Baer, and 
Fuller, on November 10 to 21. This will 
be held under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciated Printers and Lithographers of 
St. Louis. 

In Philadelphia, two days will be de- 
voted to the exposition of printing at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Novem- 
ber 16 and 17, where the first day will 
be observed as Philadelphia’s second 
annual “Graphic Arts Day,” and the 
second has been added to provide more 
people with an opportunity to see the 
exhibit. It will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Typothetae of Philadelphia. 

In both cities, the printing exhibits 
will be the products of the shops of the 
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members of the associations with added 
features which the committees have 
been able to collect to add historical in- 
terest to the printing exhibits, such as 
an ink mill in operation and an early 
American press at the St. Louis show. 

Special speeches will also mark the 
exhibits in both cities. In Philadelphia, 
the program will include Harry L. Gage, 
New York City, vice-president of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company; James 
L. Cockrell, Tulsa, Oklahoma, president 
of the UTA; Raymond Blattenberger, 
Philadelphia; and Sydney Ferguson, the 
president of the Mead Corporation, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. In St. Louis, Lou E. 
Holland, president of the Holland En- 
graving Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and the former chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation in 
Washington, D. C., will be guest speaker 
at a special meeting. 


INTRODUCES "COTTON CONTENT" 


American Writing Paper Corporation 
has announced a change in terminology 
with respect to “rag content” papers. 
Hereafter such papers will be desig- 
nated “cotton content.” A folder issued 
by the company carries the statement: 

“There was a time when the water- 
mark ‘rag content’ was used by all of 
the fine paper mills to describe their 
better grades of paper containing cot- 
ton fibers. However, ‘rag content’ does 
not describe these papers today. 

“Since cotton was the only fiber avail- 
able for papermaking prior to 1880, the 
grades of rag were only two—new clip- 
pings and old or used rags. Later, the 
clippings and cutting from textile mills, 
as well as the house-to-house used rags, 
were collected by dealers, who sorted 
and graded the rags for resale to paper 
mills under various classifications. 

“Today, there are many materials, 
other than cotton or rags, available to 
the papermaker. Many of these, such as 
wood fibers, may be used alone or be 
mixed with the textile materials for 
manufacturing paper. 

“Only the best new cotton clippings, 
free from synthetic fibers, are used in 
high quality papers.” 

The message in the folder concludes 
with the announcement that “the wa- 
termark ‘Cotton Content’ in Eagle-A 
papers has replaced the old watermark 
‘Rag Content’ because it much more 
accurately describes these papers.” 


ISSUES ROLLER INSTRUCTIONS 


Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has issued a folder in which a 
description is given of two types of roll- 
ers “in such a manner that new or in- 
experienced pressroom employes will be 
able to distinguish between them and 
will know how to handle them.” 

E. B. Davis, the vice-president of the 
company, explained that the reason for 
the issuance of the folder is that in 
many pressrooms it has been necessary 
to employ inexperienced operators to 
keep production going, and such new 
operators need all the information pos- 
sible about products, and methods of 
properly caring for them. 





PAPER SHORTAGE TO CONTINUE FOR TEN MONTHS 


AFTER THE END OF WAR IN EUROPE, SAYS WPB 


@ GENERAL PAPER SHORTAGE in the United 
States will continue for ten months 
after the end of the war in Europe, so 
Harold Boeschenstein, acting director 
of WPB Forest Products Bureau, told 
the paper industry at the end of Sep- 
tember. He included as a critical prod- 
uct, paperboard, as this is an important 
factor in all military operations since 
750,000 of the items required must be 
packed in paper. 

An unlooked for use of paper pulp is 
the requirement in Italy and France of 
weather-proof paper signs printed in 
English, which are used for streets and 
roads upon which American soldiers and 
supplies travel. % 

Paper mills in this country have been 
reduced still another 10 per cent in the 
amount of pulp alloted to them, so that 
if yardage for the printing industry is 
to be kept up to provide impressions, 
the paper stock will have to be thinner. 
Meanwhile the order has been issued 
that heavy papers in stock may be used 
by printers and publishers upon per- 
mission from WPB. 

When such written request is granted 
by WPB the heavyweight paper may 
then be charged against the printers’ 
quota according to the highest permis- 
sible weight under L-120. Jobs printed on 
overweight paper should state that per- 
mission for its use was granted by WPB. 

A 15 per cent cut in printing paper 
inventories has been approved by the 
Industry Advisory Committee meeting 
with the WPB, and applies to magazine 
and periodical publishers. One mill man 
mentioned that a customer of his had 
changed his contract calling for reduc- 
tion in delivery of part of 100 tons a 
month on the new inventory basis, but 
made the provision that in the event 
the Government did not requisition the 
extra amount, the balance should be 
retained by the mill for the customer 
who would appeal to the WPB authori- 
ties for the balance of the amount con- 
tracted for. The Government now req- 
uisitions delivery of 35 per cent of the 
product from each paper mill. 

Quality of paper is steadily going 
down, so mill men report to their cus- 
tomers. O.S. Barrie, western sales man- 
ager of the Oxford Paper Company, in 
an address before the Lithographers 
Club of Chicago, frankly stated that 
papermakers are not proud of the qual- 
ity of their products, but are doing the 
best they can under the war conditions. 
He said raw materials are not of the 
quantity and quality required to make 
prewar standard papers, and the best 
that manufacturers will do when sam- 
ples are requested is to furnish speci- 
mens of the last previous run, with the 
statement that it is the hope of the 
papermaker that the next run might 
be as good. He expressed it as his opin- 
ion that the production men in printing 
and lithographic plants are doing an 
amazing job in their printing opera- 
tions by achieving close register in color 
process work with sub-standard paper. 


Quotas and consumption of papers 
are being checked by the WPB. One 
publisher of a shopping newspaper in 
St. Louis was ordered by WPB to cut its 
consumption of paper by 45,000 pounds 
as penalty for using that amount in ex- 
cess of its allowed quota. The order 
must be complied with by reducing its 
use of paper by that amount during the 
balance of the fourth quarter of this 
year. A proposal is being considered by 
the WPB that every purchaser of 600 
pounds of paper or over shall with each 
such order certify that he is keeping 
within his quota. It is hoped by paper 
men that this rule will not be made. 

The Joint Committee on Government 
Relations of the Commercial Printing 
Industry, the UTA, and local printers’ 
groups are urging printers to return 
promptly to the Bureau of Census at 
Washington, D. C., Form WPB 3932, 
designed to secure information as to the 
total tonnage of paper used during 1941. 
In commenting on this survey, the UTA 
said: “Commercial printing is the only 
industry segment represented on the 
War Production Board that has not had 
available the accurate figures relevant 
to the consumption and use of paper 
during its base control period and, as a 
consequence, at every allocation meet- 
ing has been at a disadvantage inas- 
much as the newspaper, magazine, and 
book industries have had accurate and 
authentic figures to support their de- 
mands for allocation of paper.” 

Because of the keen competition by 
and between users of paper for more 
liberal allocations, the Joint Committee 
presented its arguments for equitable 
treatment before the Boren-Halleck 
Subcommittee of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. The 
report of this subcommittee, just pub- 
lished, supported the proposition of 
“equitable treatment” and in its report 
calls upon Congress to make clear, when 
it adopts the report, that “there should 
be no intentional or unintentional dis- 
crimination among users of paper in 
the formulation or the relaxation of 
paper controls.” 

In commenting on this recommenda- 
tion, the Joint Council said: “This clear- 
cut statement will give the commercial 
printing industry insurance against dis- 
crimination among the various paper- 
using industries during the transition 
period following Germany’s defeat.” 

With the reduction of new pulp for 
papermaking, appeals for the collection 
of more and more waste paper are be- 
ing issued so that the waste may be 
used for the packing materials required 
for the three-quarters of a million war 
items. The new pulp thus saved may be 
utilized for the making of papers suit- 
able for use in printing. 

Canada is profiting richly from the 
demand for more pulp for papermaking 
in the United States. The Financial 
Post, published in Toronto, in a special 
issue of 16 full newspaper size pages, 
published a long feature article written 
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by Dwignt L. Moody, under a big black- 
faced headline: “Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry Ready for Big Expansion.” Sev- 
eral excerpts follow: 

“Under the stress of wartime condi- 
tions, bringing shortage of manpower 
and transport difficulties, United States 
production has declined. With Scandi- 
navian output lost to use, chief depend- 
ence has had to be on Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry. Canada has in- 
creased its exports of pulp by nearly 
300 per cent over the prewar levels... . 
Despite the problems of labor shortage, 
transportation congestion, and power 
shortages, the industry has met the de- 
mands made upon it, and not only has 
provided the tremendous increase in 
pulp required for non-newsprint use, 
but has turned out substantially more 
newsprint than in previous years. 

“The wartime increase in productive 
activities has coincided with substantial 
increase in revenues. In general the in- 
crease in revenue has not been matched 
by equal profit improvement, due to the 
stubborn climb of costs and taxes while 
prices changed relatively little. How- 
ever, wartime revenues have permitted 
a continued strengthening of balance 
sheet positions. 

“Between the end of 1937 and the 
end of 1943, the fifteen leading pulp and 
paper companies increased their hold- 
ings of cash and of government bonds 
from about $8,250,000 to over $50,500,- 
000; increased their working capital 
from slightly above $29,500,000 to nearly 
$96,500,000; reduced bank loans from 
just under $22,000,000 down to $3,500,- 
000; reduced the aggregate funded debt 
from $166,500,000 to less than $131,000,- 
000, or 22 per cent. Thus one very im- 
portant asset for the pulp and paper 
industry in postwar years is the com- 
mon experience of greatly strengthened 
financial position generally.” 

It was stated in the article that with 
the end of the war, the probable devel- 
opments will include large expenditures 
on plant modernization, and commer- 
cial manufacture of new products. 


TALKS ABOUT ENVELOPEOLOGY 


Many of the lessons learned in water- 
proof and greaseproof packaging as a 
result of the war will be remembered 
and applied to peacetime requirements 
of commerce and industry, according to 
a statement issued to printers by the 
United States Envelope Company. The 
information is contained in a booklet 
issued by the company, titled “An Edu- 
cation in Envelopeology.”’ 

“While the Ordnance, Quartermaster, 
and other Government Departments 
are for the most part demanding direct 
and highly specialized service from con- 
verters today, many an opportunity will 
be opened to the distributor of paper 
products in the future to work with 
buyers in his territory on such special 
packaging problems as are suggested 
here,” is one of the statements in the 
booklet. 

The booklet was designed primarily 
for the sales personnel of paper mer- 
chants handling the United States En- 
velope Company’s line of paper products. 
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NEW MIEHLE OFFSET PRESSES 


New models of single- and two-color 
offset presses have been announced by 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manu- 
facturing Company, to be manufactured 
and marketed as soon as wartime re- 
strictions have been lifted. 

Size of the presses is 42 by 58 inches. 
Due to the unit type of construction, 
single and multicolor models are iden- 
tical, incorporating improvements in 
feeding, registering, and delivering the 
sheets at a speed of 6,500 impressions 
an hour. The sheets are stream-fed by 
means of a new Dexter feeder, utiliz- 
ing only air for corner separation. In 
the announcement concerning the new 
presses, these statements appear: 

“By extending the stream-feeding 
principle to the registering process, and 
registering the new sheet while the 
preceding sheet is still being removed 
from the feed table, ar exceptionally 
long time is provided for register. This 
also permits reduction of the size of the 
gap and of diameter of the cylinders 
and consequently their surface speed 
is much lower at a given number of im- 
pressions an hour than that of cylin- 
ders with a larger gap and diameter.” 

It is said that improvements in de- 
livery design have overcome the prob- 
lems of delivering large sheets of paper 
at high speeds and “the pile is so ac- 
curately jogged on all four sides that it 
looks as if it had just come from the 
trimmer.” 

Among features to insure printing 
quality “and an easy, continuous, and 
trouble-free operation,’ the following 
features are listed in the announce- 
ment: simple adjustment of front lay, 
adjustment of the impression cylinder 
pressure without a wrench, improved 
ink distribution with quick roller set- 
tings, improved water motion with the 
water level maintained by continuous- 
operation pump, a crank and worm 
gearing for lowering and raising ink 
fountain blade, ample working space 
between units, low operating height, 
large cylinder journals supported by 
heavy duty pre-loaded bearings, and 
modern automatic lubrication. 

A sound motion picture showing op- 
eration of the press has been made by 
the Miehle organization and is being 
shown to the trade. 


PROPOSE CHANGES IN GPO 


Proposed legislation that provides for 
taking the office of Public Printer of 
the United States out of politics and 
giving him a term of fifteen years, and 
for making the experience of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office available to 
printers, is now before the House of 
Representatives, known as H. R. 5340. 
The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Lyle H. Boren and has the back- 
ing of the Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Relations of the Commercial 
Printing Industry, whose co-chairman, 
James F. Newcomb, of New York City, 
is asking the industry generally to urge 
congressmen to support the bill. 

“The Joint Committee believes that 
the provision for taking the office of 
the Public Printer out of politics, and 


giving him a position comparable to 
that of the Comptroller General, will 
add to the dignity of the office,” said 
Mr. Newcomb. “It should also be an aid 
to the maintenance of a sound relation- 
ship between the printing industry ana 
the Public Printer, free from politica] 
disturbance.” 

In the working out of such a cooper- 
ative plan as provided in the proposed 
legislation, experiments for the benefit 
of the graphic arts can be made in the 
GPO, and reports on the performance 
of machines and other equipment given 
to the industry, so proponents of the 
legislation suggest. 


ASSUMES NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


Martin G. Tucker, prominent in the 
Craftsmen movement, has been named 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Standard Printing and Litho Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas, whose capital 
stock has been purchased by the May- 
erick-Clarke Lithographing Company, 
of San Antonio and Corpus Christi, 
Texas. He resigned his position as plant 
superintendent of Gulf Publishing Com- 
pany of Houston to assume his duties 
under the new ownership of the Hous- 
ton company. 

Mr. Tucker is a charter member of 
the Houston-Galveston Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, was its president, 
and is now International representative 
in the Ninth District. 

Doran L. Miller, formerly of the A. L. 
Garber Company, Ashland, Ohio, has 
succeeded Mr. Tucker as general super- 
intendent of the company. 


WLB APPROVES WAGE INCREASE 


The National War Labor Board, after 
a delay of several months, last month 
finally approved a $2 a week increase in 
the New York City book and job scale 
and a vacation credit for each union 
member of 26 cents a shift. This brings 
the basic wage rate for New York City 
to $62.40 for a forty-hour week. 

The wage increase and vacation pay 
were mutually agreed upon in April by 
New York Typographical Union No. 6 
and the Printers League Section of the 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, the negotiating body for employ- 
ers. The contract was approved May 
25 by the Regional War Labor Board, 
but was held up by the National War 
Labor Board pending approval by the 
Economic Stabilization Director. 

When the Printers League withdrew 
an application to the Office of Price 
Administration for permission to in- 
crease price ceilings on printed items 
coming under MPR No. 225, approval 
of the Economic Stabilization Director 
was no longer necessary, and the origi- 
nal Regional Board approval was thus 
allowed to become effective. 

In order to set a precedent for similar 
action in its future cases, the Printers 
League Section made it clear that it 
withdrew its OPA application in this 
case only to get the matter settled. 

The wage increase is retroactive to 
December 19, 1943, and the vacation pay 
to March 19, 1944. The contract will run 
to June 18, 1945. 
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BOY! HE'S GETTING 
ANOTHER REORDER! 
HE’S PLEASING ALL 
HIS CUSTOMERS 
THESE DAYS! 


SURE! HE’S PUTTING 
THEIR JOBS ON 
MANAGEMENT BOND! 
THEY'RE GETTING GOOD 
PAPER AT LOW COST! 
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LOW cost / 


NX 


A job well printed, delivered on time— Management Bond is available through 

that’s what brings profitable reorders, _Hammermill Agents in white and colors, 

even when costs must be kept down. in standard weights and sizes. 
Management Bond, the watermarked Hammefmill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

Hammermill product, is made 

especially for jobs on which you 

must deliver satisfaction at an 

economical price. Management 

Bond is uniform, a dependable 

performer on your presses. And 

it is sturdy—an efficient worker 

in your customer’s business. 
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“SAVES TIME AND HEADACHES 


im shaving all flat work 


So report users of Plane-O-Plate 
Rotary Shavers in national survey 


‘For fast, accurate shaving of all flat 
work to uniform printing level, a Plane- 
O-Plate Rotary Shaver is one of the best 
investments we’ve ever made.”’ 

This assertion, strong though it is, gen- 
erally expresses the opinion of hundreds 
of users of Plane-O-Plate Shavers. This 
was learned in a recent national survey 
made in August, 1944. 

Here are advantages the printing in- 
dustry appreciates: 


Shaves Full Bed of Plates in 30 seconds. 
Handles electros, stereos, wood-base and 


stero-base cuts, type, etc. FAST 


E 

Speeds Up Printing by saving time usual- M Prec pen 
_ ly spent in underlaying. Cuts costs. SEE WHAT YOU'LL SAVE! 
Reduces Plate Wear, prolongs life of press Read actual reports from 
blankets by leveling flat work. Shaves users in your territory. 


from “‘zinc”’ to above “‘type high.” Waite for illustrated copy 


of “See What Users Say.” 








MONOMELT COMPANY iinnccpois 13. Minn: 


_ @ ALWAYS READY... a press with Bijur 
“metered” lubrication requires no time out 
_for oiling . . . maintenance cut $0.0 fraction 

< weeks of extra running-time gained. 

_ Bijur-lubricated bearings are protected dur- 
ing entire press life! Upkeep down—bigger 
output — better quality of printing — safer 


profit margin. It all pays! .- 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
: 1374 





The correct 
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@ Printers, like all other progressive 
business people, are making plans to- 
day for the future. Problems in the post 
war period will be different from prob- 
lems existing today, but the basic fea- 
tures required in a profitable printing 
press will remain the same. The printer 
will continue to demand a machine pos- 
sessing “Rigid Impression,” “Selec- 
Tone Distribution,” “Accurate Regis- | 
ter,” “Versatility,” “Quick Getaway,” | 
“Sheet Control,” and equipment so con- | 
structed as to perform satisfactorily | 
over a period of years. Demands upon | 
the printer will change, but proven | 
principles in the presses he operates 
will as heretofore remain the same. 


BRANDTJEN 
& KLUGE, INC. 


SAINT PAUL 3, MINNESOTA) 




















i _—— THE DURATION 


IT’S PATRIOTIC TO MAKE IT LAST 
by regular lubrication, inspection and 
the replacement of worn parts before 
breakdown occurs. 


RIGHT NOW-—as is fitting... UNCLE 
SAM has first call on Challenge facili- 
ties... However, we are filling orders 
for replacement parts to keep Challenge 
Machinery in production. Some equip- 
ment we can supply from stock. Write 
us your needs— perhaps we can help you. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





BACK THE ATTACK.... 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH 


May \ 1943 4 








Eastern Sales Office: 


' your LAB 
- guRVIVE ™ 





> 1093/7 AT) 
: Qa 50 Church St., NEW YORK 


* 


s VOYAGE | 


IF THEY’RE PRINTED ON 


SOLSEAL 


GUMMED LABEL 


e overseas packages... or 
Fo r 1 a b e : in g any shipments on which 


a waterproof label is required . .. your customers will 
prefer the new SOLSEAL Gummed Label paper. 


This paper, 60# Kraft, is water resistant and will 
withstand moisture, heavy humidity . . . even 
actual immersion in water. It adheres well to glass 
and some metals, as well as to fiberboard con- 
tainers. Solseal Solvent, a special non-inflammable, 
non-volatile, non-corrosive mixture of chemicals, 
acts as the moistening agent. Write at once for com- 
plete details about this valuable new label paper. 


McLAURIN-JONES CoO. 


304 MacLaurin St. BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


Offices: New York e Chicago e Los Angeles 


McLAURIN-JONES technicians have com- 
pleted plans for new paper products that 
will be of definite interest to users of 
gummed and coated papers, waterproof 
tapes, and gummed seaiing tapes in the 
post-war era. McLaurin-Jones will lead 
its field post-war just as it did pre-war! 


If you aren’t on our mailing list, write us now. 


BELS WILL . 
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FOR AF ea JENCE IN YOUR 
PRESENT OR POSTWAR OFFSET DEPARTMENT 


If you are going into offset work, take a tip from the 
lithographic field and follow the leader. In this case it 
will pay — for the influence of F. & L. inks and supplies 
is felt the breadth of the land. From coast to coast 
F. & L. inks and supplies are used in more offset plants 
than those of any other graphic arts supplier. There is 
a good reason for this. Send for a lithographic 
supplies catalog as well as an ink specimen book to see 
why The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company is the 


lithographers’ favorite supply house. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) + DIVISION GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
BOSTON = CHICAGO = CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND = PHILADELPHIA —ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO FORT WORTH LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CANADA 
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Hamilton Equipment 


é4 ESSENTIAL 


Whatever kind of printing plant you operate, 
there is a requirement in it for Hamilton 
equipment. You may set type by hand or by 
machine, or you may buy all your composi- 
tion “outside.” Before type forms go to the 
press, necessary work must be done on them. 
This work is done best on Hamilton Type 
Cabinets and Hamilton Imposing Tables. 





Handwork is expensive and should be done 


ne 
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we 
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only under conditions that will promote effi- 
ciency. There is a Hamilton cabinet to fit 
every composing room need. 


TWO RIVERS 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Maintaining Standards 


Maintaining standards in bookbind- 
ing is the constant aim of every worker 
in the BROCK and RANKIN organi- 
zation. Care in the selection of mate- 
rials and sincerity in the performance 
of every operation combined with the 
alert scrutiny of each completed book 
have enabled us to retain a high 
standard of excellence. 


BROCK and RANKIN 
Book and Catalog Binding 
for More Than Fifty Y ears 


619 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 








KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


STANDARD OF PERFECTION IN 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
FOR NEARLY A HALF CENTURY 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO 8 ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY AMERICAN 
' TYPE FOUNDERS 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 





The tenta advertisement of a series ap- 
pearing in Nation’s Business, Newsweek 
and U. S. News in the interest of those 
producing paper and printing so vital 
to the country’s commercial and indus- 
trial activities in time cf war. 

















It takes tons of 
PAPER to put soap 
in your home 








In creating the mountains of soap consumed by our well-scrubbed 
nation, PAPER is used 3,600 different ways. | tel 3 : R LY 
Directing America’s vital soap production are hundreds of silent 


“foremen’”’—the paper charts, formula slips, analysis reports, and 


instrument graphs in every plant. 
They tell how to regulate manufacturing temperatures and pres- 


sures, and how ingredients should be compounded. They check on 


purity of raw materials. Cc 0 R Pp 0 RA T } 0 i 


Truly, paper is an essentiality in the soap industry. In 1944 alone, 
it needs more than 190,000,000 pounds to produce 2% billion bars NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


of soap. 
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TRADE MARK 


Levelcoatl’ PAPERS Kimberly 


Clark SAVE WASTE PAPER — Paper 


. i ital war material. It is the duty 

* For highest- M i * For volume ies abaaek poh aces : 
| Re fe : es alti cab : of every American to make full use 
uyect quality printing ect a la a of each piece — to save all waste pa- 
Kimberly-Clark also make Economy and Recondite cover; Regent bristol; Kimray school papers. per and have it collected regularly. 
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Now -— 
the AICO 


INDEX 
SELECTOR 


to help you sell Indexes for all catalogs, 
sales manuals and price lists. 


Increase the effectiveness and efficiency of 
every catalog or manual you print—and sub- 
stantially increase your profit on the job—by 
selling AICO Indexes. 

The next years will see more catalog business 
than any previous period as war production 
manufacturers swing back to civilian production 
with new and redesigned models. 

Be prepared for this business. Send for the 
AICO INDEX Selector—with samples of every 
style and type of indexing—to help you pro- 
duce better sales literature at a better profit. 
Mail the coupon today! 


Mail This Coupon For 
AICO INDEX SELECTOR 


G. J. Aigner Co.—Dept. IP 
503 S. Jefferson St. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me AICO INDEX SELECTOR 








ABLE TO DO 
THE JOB 


Over 140 years we have helped 
printers’ problems. We have helped 
in days when paper was poor and 
scarce, and when paper was fancy 
and plentiful. That is why Johnson 
Inks can help printers today. 


"Se. Johnson coven 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


Philadelphia * NewYorke Chicago « Boston ¢ St.Louis « Cleveland 
Detroit « Baltimore * Kansas City Pittsburgh « Atlanta « Dallas 








Many profitable post-war jobs 
await the printer equipped for 
an almost unlimited variety of 
small specialty items. These 
may include tickets, tags and 
labels, checks, smail cartons, 
zig-zag forms, snap-out forms, 





match book covers, etc. 


The NEW ERA MULTI-PROCESS 
PRINTING PRESS 


is equipped to take practically any pane stock obtainable*in 
rolls and will print a wide range of materials—silk, cloth, 
gummed paper, etc. Stock is fed automatically from roll 
right through—in a straight line—the various printing 
and finishing units to the completed job—a/l in one 
operation! 

NEW ERA Presses print in one or more colors from type, 
engravings, electrotypes, or rubber plates. No curved 
plates required. ‘ 
Bulletin No. 11 describes these versatile presses and the 
various units that may be attached for perforating, slitting, 
etc. Tell us your particular requirements and we will 
gladly send suggestions adaptable to your needs. 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING co. 


371 11th Avenue « Paterson 4, New Jersey 


MULTI-PROCESS PRESS @ 6384R 
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**We see by 
TOMORROW’S PAPER...” 


After the war, printers and buyers 
of printing will benefit from im- 
proved paper standards. Like every 
other paper maker, International 
Paper Company has been forced, 
through war scarcities and restric- 


tions, to produce sub-level paper. 


But out of the trials and tests have 
come many interesting and fruitful 
results. All this experience will be at 
your service at the end of the war. 
Then International will produce 
even better paper than ever. 


BUY BONDS...SAVE WASTE PAPER 


Inteenational 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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HELP! 3 WAYS TO MAKE 


NUMBERING MACHINES LAST! 


® Inspect regularly after each run. 


@ Always keep clean and properly oiled and adjusted. 
Kaeesics 


@ Roberts big. Service Department will recondition— 
any make—for you. But... When replacing worn-out 
machines, insist on ROBERTS with all these advantages: 
Positive-action Direct Drive; Low Plunger; large Main 
Spring welded steel Plunger Guide Pins; Steel Case and 
Staple Release for plunger; Double Wire Spring straddles 
the unit retaining pawl; improved Drop Cipher. 


Buy Model 27... 
5-Wheel, $12. 


Less $=y720 each 
40% 7 ~~ net 
Or Model 28... 


5-Wheel, $14. 


Less $ 8* each 
40% net 


Roman or Gothic style; forward or backward action. 
Quantity discounts; 10% trade-in. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ID IAI III IIA IA IA IIIA IA IA ISA SA IA IASI AAS AION 
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Orden Mow ! 


@ Pressmen everywhere are holding the Quality-line 
against some pretty heavy ink odds. Tailor-made spe- 
cially engineered inks have had to sacrifice many of 
their better elements. “33” Ink Conditioner makes 
possible the achievement of “blue ribbon” printing 
even beyond customary levels. 


All that is necessary is to add “33” to your regular 
fountain inks and the benefits begin to accumulate at 


once. Varnish thinners, adjusters and compounds are DDuoctiton 


no longer necessary. Bulk weight is increased, giving 


from 15% to 30% more coverage. Neutral, non-toxic, ; 
it inhances color value. PA Pa ia n K N | V E 5 


Send for generous 8 lb. container. If it does not 
satisfy completely, return balance at our expense. 


Write for copy of “To the Pressman. : Il Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 
for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


ZOO OO Ob tb ODO ID DEE Dm bbb bbe 


SO bt tt 


tn te St 
| | 


| 100% Guarantee 


8 LB. TRIAL ORDER If our Ink Conditioner does not 
‘satisfy you completely, return the unused portion at 
our expense. 

*33” (letterpress) “0-33” (litho and multilith). 








iD “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 
.001” variance throughout length of cut. 


3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 
to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum number of cuts between grindings. 
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o0e Gi. 
Furnished as standard equipment on many 


of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines 


Los Angeles + San Francisco + Dallas + Houston + Oklahoma City +« Miami 
Orlando « Tampa e Jacksonville + Tallahassee + Charlotte + Knoxville is for more than 60 years. 
Atlanta « Wilkes-Barre + .Milwaukee + St.Louis «+ Kansas City + Denver 

Cincinnati + Dayton + Hartford + Toronto «+ Montreal + Honolulu 3 Ber Quotations Write 


‘ SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 
Cntral ... a" 603 NEGLEY PLACE @ DAYTON, OHIO 


/N CANADA- it5 CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. LTD., TORONTO 
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with CONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, a group of far-thinking business- 
men under the leadership of Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, was formed for the purpose 
of studying the problem of postwar 
conversion and placing the data at the 
disposal of all communities. 


The GOSS PRINTING PRESS COM- 
PANY has supported this excellent work 
because it seemed to hold the answer to 
the American Way of solving the unem- 
ployment problem by not allowing the 
downward spiral of reduced buying 
power and increasing unemployment to 
get started. As a result of this study 
thousands of communities are organized 
to “lick” their own problems of recon- 
version --and they doubtless will. Amer- 
ican cooperation is winning the war... 
and it can win the peace...if each 
community and each business will 
solve its own problem -- and not let 


George do it. 


Goss Precision Trained 
Workers have won 
Five Navy E Awards 
—-— Since 1939 —— 


“We, at Goss realize that the first thing 
to fight is unemployment. Here in our 
own company we are definitely set up 
to tide over the gap, and we do not see 
any need for lessened employment in 
the next five years. The smooth work- 
ing of our plan depends, of course, on 
how soon materials are made available 
by the government. The government 
has already made it possible for us to 
engage in a limited amount of develop- 
ment work. We have every expecta- 
tion that the further release of materials 
will keep pace with the cut-backs in 
our navy contracts.” 


R. C. CORLETT, President 


Back the Ginal Push-- 
Buy War Bounds 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


1535 SOUTH PAULINA STREET * CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK +*© SAN FRANCISCO +¢ LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ECONOMICAL 


EASILY 
INSTALLED 


QUIET 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


HIGH 
CAPACITY 


PROVEN 






ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS A 
901 Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich. Bae er 7 
Fill Out and Mail for Further Information 


Send one BULLETIN telling how Armstrong Steam 
Type Humidifiers operate, what they will do, prices, etc. 





Name 





Company 





Address. 

























‘ valuable aid to the produc- 





















The Franklin Printing Catalog 


. « « promotes efficient operation 


The Franklin Printing Catalog promotes effi- 
cient operation of printing establishments 
by removing the guesswork and hazards 
of error from the valuing of printing orders. 
The entire field of letter press printing is 
covered by the schedules. This tried and 
proven guide to efficient valuing is en- 
hanced by the Franklin Printers Service, 
issued only to users of the 
Catalog. This material is a 


ing of good printing. Prop- 
erly used the Catalog and 
the subsidiary Service can 
help you build a_ profita- 
ble business. Send for your 
copy of the Catalog today. 
You take no risk when you accept the trial 
order plan. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 



















































For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 


HIGH TEST CAST. 
IRON HEATING 
SECTIONS 


One piece construction heating sections 
* (patented) of high test cast iron. 


No soldered, brazed, welded or ex- 
* panded connections. 


Similar metals so there is no electrolysis to cause corrosion, 
* breakdowns or heating failures. . 


That's why GRID Unit Heaters outlast other types of heating 
equipment, without maintenance expense. They are built to 
last—to stand wear as long as the pipes furnishing steam or 
hot water to them, so why install unit heaters that will lose 
their efficieny after a short period when you can get GRID 
for permanency? Complete data and capacity tables upon 
request. 


D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 






































He13.a lau 
YOU CAN WORK NOW 


You don’t need an architect, or an efficiency expert — 
or any special help to work out this plan for greater 
production and better printing. 

You know the VITAL part that good rollers play in 
economical production. You know when rollers should 
be replaced — yet it is human to try for a few extra 
thousand impressions or delay ordering. Those extra 
thousands can be costly — and they are if your rollers 
are over-age or out-of-season. 

Many printers are planning for the Post-War period. 
Some are forgetting the things they can do NOW. 
Make your decision about rollers today. Make it a 
definite rule to change them when they fail to per- 
form properly. 

Check your rollers today. Have your old rollers and 
cores shipped to the Bingham factory nearest you — 
to be cast and delivered as you require them. You can 
always depend on Bingham Rollers. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 


Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


Atlanta 3 
Cleveland 14 
Dallas 1 


CHICAGO 5 


Des Moines 2 indianapolis 2 Minneapolis 15 Pittsburgh 3 
Detroit 10 Kalamazoo 12 Nashville 3 St. Louis 2 
Houston 6 Kansas City 6 Oklahoma City 6 Springfield, 0. 
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THE KID GETS A NEW 
OUTFIT—OLD LECTURE 


Dear Pog: 


Here’s my old familiar scrawl again—no more dic- 
tating from a field hospital bed. | returned to my 
outfit last week “just as good as new’—thanks to 
the fine treatment | got plus the “outside help” | 
got from that blood plasma. | hope the fellows in the 
shop took me up when | suggested they help this 
worthy cause by donating blood to the Red Cross 
Blood Bank. 


When I returned to duty | got a complete new outfit 
—for personal use—to make life sour for the Krauts. 
And along with it the old lecture on how and why 
to take good care of it. Every time we have inspec- 
tion | get thinking of the shop and how we should 
adopt such a system when | get back—especially for 
our numbering machines. They should be cleaned 
and oiled after every job, and then put away care- 
fully—ready for instant use. 


1 can’t tell you too much, but you must have read in 


the local papers that we are doing O. K. Tell the boys 
I'm waiting for a report on their blood donations. 


Vhe Red 








Wetter Rotary 
One of many models 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


@ 6244 
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TAAA BUY WAR BONDS 


Yow 14 the Bost Jime 


to dispose of your 
surplus machinery 


Make way for the latest designed 
equipment when it becomes available 


We Are Interested in Buying 
SINGLE UNITS or COMPLETE PLANTS 


Write or Phone Us Today 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Recognized Dealers Since 1902 


Marshall and Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ideal for planing down 
forms. Made of Flex-O- 
Cryst—a semi-soft plas- 
tic that will not deform. 
Plastic sleeve — No 
metal — Cannot batter, 
mar or scratch type or 
cuts. Won't sliver. Very 
durable. 


PLASTIC MALLETS 


AND PLASTIC PLANERS 
Save time. Provide a NUPLA Mallet and Planer for every 
press and lock-up stone. Write for details and prices. 


NEW PLASTIC CORPORATION 


Sycamore Avenue, Los Angeles 38, California 


Manufacturers of NUPLA Products 





1017 N. 








ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


To Keep ‘em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 
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ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
crease your earning power. Mr. Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a complete Home 
Study Course to help printers, advertising men, 
artists, etc. Learn by mail how to use sound lay- 
out principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own personal 
criticisms, Endorsed by graduates. Easy payments. 
Write to Dept. 0-443 for free details 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 











BINDERY WANTED 


e TO BUY SMALL BOOK BINDERY by 

long established printing and litho. 
plant. Permanent jobs offered to owner 
and personnel. Oval & Koster, 700-800 
W. Washington St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED (continued) 


SELL US YOUR SURPLUS 
MACHINERY 


Highest prices paid for LINOTYPES AND INTERTYPES, 
KELLY PRESSES, VERTICALS, KLUGES, JOB PRESSES, 
PAPER CUTTERS, FOLDERS 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 











82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. BEekman 3-1791 





Largest assortment and best selling line of Pads for either Art or 
Business Calendars. Write for Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


COMPOUNDS 

@ ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE with 
war time padding compounds? Order 

“PADEEN” today. Finest padding com- 

pound on the market. Graphic Arts Lab- 

oratories, Box 365, Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@® WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist ate ae, o., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 

@ CEILING PRICE PAID for Kluges, 
Miehle Verticals, Webendorfers, 

Harris Offset Presses and Wright Mul- 

tiple Head Drill. Write Box 709, % The 

Inland Printer. 











@ WANTED: Small cylinder press, Lit- 
tle Giant, Kelly or Miehle Vertical. 
Give serial number, condition, price 
.0.B. cars. Rawlings Printing Com- 
pany, McAllen, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
e@ FOR SALE—Two No. 11 Babcock 
Printing Presses Serial Nos. 7118 & 
7126, 44x62 beds. One No. 7 Babcock 
Printing Press Serial No. 6398, 36x52 
bed. One Hall Folder No. 43, three par- 
allel folds sheet size 33x25—-AC Motor. 
For full details write Box O-771, % The 
Inland Printer. 
@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 
National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinoi 3. 
@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 
easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 
Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 
(Continued on page 94) 




















FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Dryers, too, trom @aetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 

















31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 


AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED « SQUARE AND TRUE « ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
Long Island City, New York 








[ 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
HUMIDIFYING EQUIPMENT 
PUNCHING MACHINES 
PERFORATORS AND ROUND 
CORNERING 


SPECIAL ore | 
:10)] mm komme) 19) 4° 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVENUE * 


MACHINES 


PORTLAND 5, MAINE 
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The Best Papers are made of 


GOUSSYPIUM 


For years Gossypium herbaceum, Gos- 
sypium barbadense and other members 
of the cotton family have been the fore- 
most fibers for making fine paper. For 
only cotton fibers can give to paper the 
rich appearance and long life so neces- 


sary in modern business uses. 


Fine appearance is but the “dividend” 
you get in Parsons cotton fiber paper. 
Its crisp quality, in whatever weight you 
use it, handles more rapidly, erases clean- 
ly, retypes clearly, files more readily, and 
outlives any other form of paper, a factor 
of especial importance for records and 


long term documents. 


For nearly a century Parsons has special- 
ized in Bond, Ledger, Index and Technical 


Papers made of strong, clean cotton fibers. 


Write today for Demonstration Folder of 
these superior business papers and see 
how they can be used in your business. 


Parsons PAPER CoMPANY, HOLYOKE, Mass, 


Farsons faper 
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FOR SALE (continued) 


eS a 


“SUPER-VALUES 
October 


TYPESETTING MACHINERY 


MODEL 14 LINOTYPE, late medel, single 
keyboard, 3 main magazines, 1-34 
channel aux., 4 molds, gas pot, motor. 
MODEL 18 LINOTYPE, late style, fan type, 
2 magazines, 2 molds, gas pot, motor. 
MODEL 26 LINOTYPE, 4 magazine mixer, 
2 main magazines, 2-34 channel aux. 
magazines, 4 molds, gas pot, motor. 
MODEL K LINOTYPE, excellent straight 
matter machine, 2 magazines setting up 
to 12 point, 2 molds, universal ejector, 
gas pot, motor. 

MODEL C INTERTYPE, standard 3 maga- 
zine machine, 3 molds, gas pot, motor. 
MODEL CSM INTERTYPE, 42 Pica, 3 main 
magazines, 1 extra wide auxiliary mag., 
4 molds, gas pot, mofor. (Electric pot 
available if desired.) 

MONOTYPE Casters, keyboards, molds 
and mats. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


57” Oswego Power Cutier, power back 
gauge. 

32” Oswego Cutter, monoframe, hand 
clamp.: 

No. 1 Miehle Cylinder (39x53) Cross 
Feeder, C.E.D. 

No. 10 Babcock (41x55) Cross Feeder, 
C.E.D. 

No. 3 Miehle (33x46) No. 4 Miehle 
(30x41). 

Dexter Suction Pile Feeder, Late style, for 
No. 43 Babcock. 


PAYNE & WALSH 


CORPORATION 


82 Beekman St., New York City 
BEekman 3-1791 
YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SUPPLIER 
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RULING MACHINES 


* Also repair parts and supplies 
for McADAMS and HICKOK 
PILE FEEDERS AND ACCESSORIES 


CHAS.N.STEVENS CO. 


112-116 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 5 























@ ROTARY WEB PERFECTING Press 

to deliver pages of telephone direc- 
tory size 91%46x11% untrimmed. Prefer 
a press that will print up to 72 or 144 
pages, delivering signatures open on 
three sides. Wesel groove adjustable 
plate lock-up preferred. Answer giving 
diameter and length of cylinders and 
other particulars. Also state lowest 
eash price. Box O-772, % The Inland 
Printer. 

(Continued on next page) 
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FOR SALE (continued) 











SOUND VALUES in terms of 
year after year production 


2 MIEHLE Horizontal presses 
straightline deliveries, A.C. 
60 cycle electrical equip- 
ment. 

MIEHLE No. 4-4R unit press 
Dexter swing-back feeder, 
Miehle CED, D.C. motors. 
MIEHLE Pony with late style 
Dexter suction pile feeder. 
INTERTYPES, Model B & C. 
LINOTYPE, Model 26, 4 
magazines No. 41986, last 
unsold machine from plant 
of Buckley-Dement, Inc. 
HAMILTON steel imposing 
table 51x75 with 398 
8% x 13 galleys. 
HAMILTON steel cut - cost 
cut storage cabinets, each 
with 100 metal trays, slid- 
ing doors. 

CHANDLER & PRICE New 
Series rebuilt presses from 
8x12 to 14% x 22”. 

1 JOHN THOMSON 14x 22 
Model C Colts Armory. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
A Reliable Source of Supply 


220 South Jefferson 
Chicago 6 
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Profitable Commercial 
Printing Business For Sale 


The largest and, we believe, most profitable commer- 
cial printing plant in its area, with fine uipment, 
good g 7 Il Pp 1, is for sale as 
a going concern. 

Has made a good profit every year for nearly half a 
century. Volume 1940, $116,000; 1941, $110,000; 1942, 
$119,000; 1943, $135,000. 





Fine reputation for quality of work, service, prompt- 
ness and sane prices. 

Field holds ample opportunity for good manage- 
ment to expand service, volume and profit. 

Located in the heart of a far western inland empire, 
it is fairly free from met: li ition. Partic- 
ularly desirable city as to business opportunity, 

iomes, cli etc. ing rapidly. 

For sale only for cash, or nearly all cash, as owners, 

ged in other busi prefer to continue the 
commercial plant, which is separately housed in its 
own location, than to make a conditional sale. 

, This is a real opportunity for a printing plant execu- 
tive, operator or investor who desires to invest $60,000 
to buy a profitable going concern. 

Plant open for inspection any time. Books and 
appraisal available for study. 

, If you are interested, write, giving most complete 
information in reference to pone, your financial 
ability, and your background. 

Your correspondence wiil be treated in the fullest 
confidence, and we will ask similar courtesy from you. 


Address Box 0-702, Inland Printer 
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HERE’S HOW WE TALK ABOUT 
YOU TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The advertisement below is one of Rising’s busi- 
ness-building campaign appearing in: 


BUSINESS WEEK SALES MANAGEMENT U. S. NEWS 
TIME PURCHASING PRINTERS’ INK 
THE REPORTER ADVERTISING & SELLING 


The All-American, 1956" 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


i in papers, 
WHEN YOU WANT to be sure you're getting the best in pape 
H 
as inter? % a 
ag his own, unbiased opinion of Rising 
his decision. The reason we can ts 
c ponte has — 
logical enough. ..to! Pe bag 
oa printers mat 


Prices compare with other quality 


Rising Bond (257 
Marque (25% rag), F 
rag), Rising Parchment (1 th 
Rising Paper Company, ous, 


Rising 


HE KNOWS PAPER 


00% rag). The 
atonic, 





ASK YOUR PRINTER-— 
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A rebuilt press can be no 
better than the workshop 
turning it out 


aod A ab 


7 


Here a precision machine 
shop, staffed by special- 
ists, does the work. Until 
our men now in service 
return, we will be short 
handed. But the same 
care and craftsmanship 
is maintained. And our 
guarantee of customer 
satisfaction continues to 
be firm and flat-footed. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
220 South Jefferson Chicago 6 


New Thomp steel posing room 
equipment is worth waiting for! 


ILLINOIS 
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@ FOR SALE—A well established print- 

ing plant in an industrial area. 
Equipped for high-grade work. Reason: 
Advanced age of founder. Opportunity 
for aggressive person. Write Box O-769, 
% The Inland Printer. 














@ FOR SALE — 22 x 34 Harris Offset 

Press, 11x17 Miller Master Speed. 
Tompkins Printing Equipment Co., 1040 
West Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan. 














HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Two printing executives, experienced, not over 40 
yrs. of age, inside work only, with opportunity to 
obtain interest in time in our successful Ohio plant, 
doing magazine printing profitably. Attractive offers 
to qualified applicants. Send picture, also experience 
and education and salary desired. 

% INLAND PRINTER, BOX 0-766, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























@ PRODUCTION — Opportunity for 
young man to work up to Production 
Mer. in large Pacific Coast Printing 
Plant. Schwabacher-Frey Company, 510 
Third St., San Francisco 7, California. 















Wanted 


COMPOSITORS 
PROOFREADERS 
AND 
STONEMAN 


An old established Printing and 
Lithographing Company is in 
need of men who can 
qualify for the 
above 


* 


A POSTWAR FUTURE IN ONE OF 
AMERICA’S BEST PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


* 


ADDRESS BOX O-768 ‘/, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
JACKSON BLVD.,CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











® EXECUTIVE—A General Manager is 

wanted by well-established greeting 
manufacturing concern; this man must 
have administrative ability and initia- 
tive; he must be systematic, know how 
to handle details, and be used to assum- 
ing responsibility. Excellent opportun- 
ity. Write stating age, former salary 
and experience in detail. Box O-767, % 
The Inland Printer. 





@ WANTED—One Blank Book For- 

warder. One Ruling Machine Oper- 
ator. Permanent positions. First class 
working conditions. Union Shop. Brown 
& Saenger, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 





HELP WANTED (continued) 
@ ELECTROTYPE FOREMEN—Several 
positions open in Electrotype plant, 
Foremen of Finishing section, and As- 
sistant Foreman for Foundry section. 
Practical knowledge of business plus 
executive experience required. Man 30- 
45 years of age. Excellent post war 
prospects. Write giving age, salary ex- 
pected, past experience, present employ- 
ment. Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. Box O-747, % The Inland Printer. 


@ Interested in Working in Colorado? 
There’s a permanent job for a good 
“all-around” bindery man, with pam- 
phlet and flatwork cutting experience, 
in old established firm. Write experi- 
ence, age, family and draft status to 
Box S-748 c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ WANTED—Cost Accountant with au- 

diting and tax experience, particu- 
larly applicable to the printing indus- 
try. Permanent position. State age, ex- 
perience, salary expected, previous con- 
nections, and send photo if you_have 
one. Kalamazoo Label Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


@ CYLINDER PRESSMAN —Steady sit- 

uation in medium sized plant located 
in Mid-West. Excellent working condi- 
tions. ie shop. College town. Situa- 
tion to be open January 1, due to re- 
tirement of pressman who_ has_ been 
with firm 28 years. Write Box S-761, 
% The Inland Printer. 


@ DIE-CUTTING plant superintendent 
for plant with large Miehle cutting 
and creasing equipment. Must under- 
stand all phases of die-cutting, includ- 
ing die-making. Greeting card die-cut- 
ting and embossing experience helpful. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Write Box O-764, % The 
Inland Printer. 
@ WANTED: Cylinder pressman, paper 
cutter, compositor, blank-book for- 
warder, linotype operator. H. Dorsey 
Douglas, Inc., Box 1923, Oklahoma City 
1, Oklahoma. 


@ WORKING FOREMAN—wanted for 
complete charge of commercial print- 
ing department of best equipped weekly 
in Maine. Must be good pressman, know 
all phases of printing business, includ- 
ing best production methods and costs. 
Best reference required. The Journal 
Publishing Co., Inc., Belfast, Maine. 


@ PRINTER OR OPERATOR: One thor- 

oughly familiar with fine typography 
and good printing; excellent oppor- 
tunity. Union. Write Box O-765, % The 
Inland Printer. 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 
(Continued on next page) 












































m= | pocket size 


COLOR 
GUIDES 


They’re easy to carry! Write today for free pocket size 
editions of IPI Letterpress Color Guide, IPI Offset 
Color Guide, IPI Everyday Specimen Book. Address 
nearest branch or International Printing Ink, Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 













, Envelopes are Backed by a 
ist ° Guarantee that Means Something 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
13 PLANTS 


FROM COAST TO COAST 

















press run until 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no henting or melting Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
ry. Sheets 5 34x9 


Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Ve inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 

























MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


Sa, 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 

















Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses eter 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


Original Steel 
GAUGE PINS 


i 


A handy Gauge Pin made wiih 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 


MEGILL’S 








able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 








Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. w cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 726,couiminis Px° 














NUMBERING MACHINES 

e EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 
operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 

types, new or rebuilt. Gen’l Numb. Mach. 

Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


CFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 





Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordi- 
nary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST WRITE 
GREENLEE Co. 
TELEPHONE ARMITAGE 18 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 











PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


® THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


LUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


PRINTING FORMULAS 


@ ANY FORMULA OR RECIPE fur- 

nished $2.00 or money back. Case Ko- 

wal, Chemist, 1846 Cullerton, Chicago 8. 
(Continued on page 98) 

















THE Kees T THAT PULLS TOWARD 
ATTN 
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Pic those clean, sharply-chiseled F/ 
effects every printer desires and every buyer 3 ig 
demands. Humidified during manufacture, treated “Se 


to moisture-proof packing, delivered to printer 
SAVE MONEY BY 


absolutely flat. 
. SHIPPING VIA 
Dull or gloss . . . midway between enamel and MIAMI VALLEY 


regular offset . . . no mottling or muddy effects. SHIPPERS’ ASSN. 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 



















CHILLICOTH 


















A BUY-WORD FOR HIGH-GRADE 
THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


ee 











| 
: STITCHING WIRE Chapman 
| STATIC 
| ROUND OR FLAT nm Neutralizer 
| ; 
| The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio Baie 
Se iS leaieaiiahaiaaieatenteaten LIKE THIS 
ee: 

INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS 
S| ENGDAHL BINDERY Stabilizes Production - Cuts ste 
CH EDITION BOOK BINDERS and Cures many Pressroom headaches 
CH *“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? in world wide use 
Gay] 2056 Weet Van Buren St., Chicago, Ml. CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 

Telephone Monroe 6062 BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 
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PERFECTION 


PEC that the Mame Grryplier 


GUMMED PAPERS 











about PERFECTION 
Flat Gummed PAPERS Wile S7B1 clothe tnd pppaitic 


Buyer and seller AGREE on PERFECTION—the paper 
that builds good friends throughout the paper and printing 
industry. Behind every sheet of PERFECTION is a closely- 
knit, highly skilled manufacturing organization. Strict 
laboratory control, fine paper, superior gumming and 
modern equipment result in products that give unfailing 
satisfaction for labels, stickers and seals. 


Paper Manufacturers Co., PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


- Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 











RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ COMPETENT PRESSMAN wants job 

in progressive medium sized shop. Ex- 
perienced on cylinder, auto-cylinder and 
job _ presses. Particularly interested 
working foreman position or chance tc 
advance to same. Prefer southern states. 
Write Box O-770, % The Inland Printer. 


@ SITUATION WANTED—CARTOON- 

IST, experienced editorial, reliable 
middle age man. Samples of work ana 
full particulars upon request. Walter R 
Snyder, 1261 Lakewood, Apt. 2, Detroit 
Michigan. 


@ PRESSMAN—Cylinder, Halftone, Jot 
color. Wants steady position. 


































TYPEFOUNDERS 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 

DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas, 
WIRE 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 









































ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE. 
































One-Time 
CARBON PAPER 


Whether it's BLACK, for Machine writes, or 
BLUE, for hand writes, HANO One-Time Car- 
bon has found instant acceptance from all pro- 
If you make any one-time 








fit minded printers. 
carbon forms in your plant your customers will 
like the readability of copies from HANO 
One-Time Carbon paper. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES TODAY 


PHILIP HANO COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
HOLVOKE  ,MmASS. 
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OF VITAL ciegpoutncecs 









Lead and Rule Cutters and Mitering Machines are of 
vital importance. They should be checked frequently 
and repaired or replaced if there is a QUESTION of 







accuracy. 
New ROUSE tools will often solve the problem of 


work-ups, bad corners, and springy forms. Completely 


equip your composing room with ROUSE tools, NOW. 








See your nearest dealer, or write for circulars today. 






2214 North Wayne Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 











! 














SAVE TIME, REDUCE 
COSTS, GET BETTER 
PRINTING WITH OW 


Cylinder Press Locks 








Ideal Graphic form rollers and 
ideal Inkmaster (vulcanized 


oil) distributors will keep your : These locks are the answer to 


letterpresses producing high- x 
quality work at production your problem of filling space 
speeds in any kind of weather. 4 ‘ 

* ; outside a chase on the bed of 
Use Graphic form rollers with linseed- i : ; 
base inks. Made of high-quality glue your cylinder press. 
and glycerine to withstand high speeds ‘ 
and hot weather. 
Ideal Inkmaster rollers are made of vul- F You should have several sets 
canized vegetable oils. Weatherproof; P " ; 


remain true in diameter. Can be used ; | j ° 
with linseed- or water-base inks. ready for instant use. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. eo 4 . 
Chicago 8, Illinois © Long Island City 1, N. Y. | Some are obtainable now on 











proper priority ratings. When 














the war is won, they will be 
available to all. Write us for 


descriptive literature. 
a 


e Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Sales Proposition 


“MY PERSONAL 
FINANCES” 


SELLS IN QUANTITY TO BANKS, 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Pocket size individual income, ex- C | Sp AYN 
pense, War Bond and insurance ews) ima for 


program record. Enjoying biggest 
sales Now! PRINTERS: Buy these 


books in iti impri 
quantities and imprint By H. B. COOPER To PREPRINT means to check and to correct 
them yourself for your customers. plate and form faults and errors when it can be 
done most economically and efficiently. 


; A delightful way to i Bef: 

A popular, profitable specialty! [ie “the art’ of S050 caves tea teeetaten Silas oh cee poems 
proofreading. Text in and add to your profits. Write for circular. 
narrative style. Price ¥ 

Includes postage. Cloth Editien 











MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 

















KOCH BROTHERS 


ew 1 Ao eee OMe) i I) The Inland Printer - Chicago 6 VANDERCOOK & SONS 
900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 





(s OCTOBER, 1944 e VOL. 114 e NOI 2 





LEADING ARTICLES FOR YOU THIS MONTH 


Where Does Letterpress Printing Fit in Postwar Scene? 


I ee re Me TP er Perea 33 
Calligraphy’s F oe wise & Restauration. 

By Paul Standard. . Aree Pe Pere are ee we 38 
Correct Preparation of er Accelerates Production. 

gS Re ROO Ee ee rr een ree ry 43 
Union Employer Group Studies Future Supply of Manpower... .. . 46 
Tells of Pre-Makeready Process. By Glenn C. Compton........... AT 
Management Problems Stressed at Offset Conference. 

ep NOI 6.625. oa cx iis ov aay GK ane meanoracl Soe aaa ee 63 
Printer Develops Giant Numbering............................ 65 
Annual Profit and Loss Analysis? It’s a Dangerous 

Oe | ae Pere er re re 67 
MONTHLY FEATURES TO KEEP YOU ABREAST 
ee Leen 60 Salesman’s Corner.......... 53 
Camera Page...............49 Specimen Review........... 55 
ae 51 The Month’s News......... 69 
ee er 61 Typographic Clinic......... 50 


Member Associated Business Papers © Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE INLAND PRINTER, October, 1944, Volume 114, No.1. Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription 
is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, 
$5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 

All manuscripts should be panied by ad te postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER assumes no 


responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except | to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 


J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 


Donald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 
Eastern Advertising: William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 














GATHERING 
CABINET 


THE LOW GATHERING CABINET is a 
thoroughly practical inexpensive device 
that greatly facilitates gathering (collating 
or assembling) sheets of paper into sets. 
Quickly adjusted for every size sheet up 
to 12”x18”. Users are gathering 6000 
sheets per hour. Folder on request. 


JOHN M. LOW & CO. 


223 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Choice of experts. Widely known 
for remarkable durability... 





for better distribution... 
for clean, sharp presswork and 
extra long service. We build 
them to do it; and stake our 
quarter century reputation on 
their performance. Order a set. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 North Now Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















IS YOUR 
PLANT LIOR SALE? 











Our firm is a trusted name in the print- 
ing industry, therefore if you wish to 
sell your plant, you can consult with us 
in complete confidence. 


YOU WILL GET THE MOST 
MONEY HERE FOR YOUR ENTERPRISE 


PRINTCRAFT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


277 BROADWAY,NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





BUY AS A UNIT « Coaucuceat-Compact-Cleaa * SELL AS A UNIT 


CASLON BOND 


Accurate mill-cut 84x11 ¢ white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 
10 boxes to Pak 


CASLON BOND PAK 
holds 10 boxes ¢ 5000 


FITS THE 
DESK 








unit with space for label 


£ plus* sheets * a com 
i plete storage or delivery 


for letterheads and forms 








CASLON UTILITY BOX DRAWER 
contains 500 plus * sheets « 
8'3x11 ¢ white « 10 boxes 
in Pak © has label for your 
name © U.S. Patent 2319018 


“extras for make-ready 
The Munising Paper Co. o 135 S. La Salle St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 


BUY AS A UNIT « Goavencent-(@ampact-@lean * SELL AS A UNIT 
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toughness 


Webster defines toughness as ... strength in 





texture ... flexibility, not brittleness ... the 


ability to endure strain, hardship, severe labor. 


\" HAT more need be said to describe the 





stubborn strength of Cromwell special prepared 
Tympan which through 40 years of 
*‘delivering the goods”’ in printing 
performance has earned for Cromwell ... the 
reputation of Tympan leadership among 
printers, the world over. 

Cromwell special prepared Tympan is 
available at your distributor in rolls and sheets 
cut to fit any high speed press. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-39 So. Whipple Street, Chicago, 32, Ill. 


CROMWELL 
SPECIAL PREPARED 


tit 








NOW—AS ALWAYS—UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
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